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Editorial 

WE are fortunate in being able to publish 

in this issue of THE CHINESE RECORDER 
z : three articles by Chinese educational lead- 

ers, dealing with various phases of the problem of the education 
of the Chinese. These three articles, together with the one on 
_*€ Mission Schools and State Education in Japan,’’ indicate 
some lines along which the future development of Christian 
schools in China will have to go. Unlike mission schools in 
Japan, mission schools in China have made for themselves a 
recognized place, as is generously pointed out by these three 
Chinese educational leaders. Their problem, therefore, is to lay 
plans to hold the position they have gained. It ought to be 
_ possible for us, being thus warned in time, to take steps to 
keep mission schools in China from becoming ‘‘ hopelessly 
subordinate.’’ Mission schools, therefore, must be prepared to 
listen to such men as those whose articles are reproduced in 
this issue. They intimate something of the national aspira- 
tions of their people, and the desires and plans of their Govern- 
ment. In the January issue of Chzna’s Young Men there 
is a thoughtful editorial on ‘‘China’s Voice in Mission Educa- 
tion.’’ The writer is urging, in common with Dr. Kuo, the 
necessity of a larger part being played by Chinese education- 
alists in the control of mission institutions. We do not 
think that yielding to this very laudable desire will, as the 
editor seems to think, solve at once the problem of student 
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strikes, for such are just as common an . experience in schools 
unrelated to foreigners at all, but certainly such assistance will 


help to get the mission schools into their right relationship to 


the problem of education in China. We are glad to note that 
Dr. Fong Sec thinks that the government curricula are not 
likely to be changed radically in the future. We are gratified to 


note also that the question of religious education is left to the 


discretion of the school. Under these conditions it ought to be 
possible for such co-operation between government schools and 
mission schools, that there will be no discrimination for or 
against the graduates of either. Otherwise miission schools 
will lose their leadership. 

UNDER this heading Dr. Balme presents our 
readers with the prominent features of the 
Biennial Conference of the China Medical 
Missionary Association, whilst in onr frontispiece will be found 
a group of the delegates. An interesting feature of the Con- 
ference and the discussions was the valuable contribution of such 
Chinese doctors as Dr. Wu Lien Teh (who spoke on the subject 
of how to awaken the sanitary conscience of China) and of the 
part taken by Dr. Mary Stone, Dr. Ida Kahn, and other Chinese 
lady doctors. It is with feelings of sympathy, love, and admira- 
tion that we regard the work done by this noble body of conse- 
crated workers. In early days religion and medicine bore a 
very close relationship to each other, and as we think of 
the manner in which the art of healing was, practised so 
effectively by the medieval priest we think thankfully of this — 
Association whose members now number over 500, all of whom 
are using every opportunity of leading their patients to the 
Good Physician. Naturally prominence was given in the Con- 
ference to the value of mission hospitals as an evangelistic 
agency and the wonderful opportunities afforded in dispensary 
and other work for preaching the Gospel. As indicated, 
a considerable time: was given for discussing schemes for 
the prevention of disease and we would draw attention to 
the statement made by Dr. Balme that several speakers had 
spoken of the unsanitary condition of many mission compounds 
and even of schools and hospitals thus showing that the 
missionary body requires to put its own house in order. In 
this connection we would congratulate the promoters of the 
public health exhibit. Much time and money had been spent 
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in. preparing the eloquent charts, graphic demonstrations, and 
ingenious working models, as well as the pathological speci- 
mens and medical appliances and other illuminating exhibits. 
We are glad to note that growing out from this there will be 
an educative propaganda under the auspices of a permanent 
council of which the indefatigable Dr. Peter is secretary. We 
trust that it will be helpful in educating public — on the 
subject of preventive measures. 
* 

THE increase in the number of de- 
nominational and union agencies on the 
mission field calls for constant and careful 
adjustment in order that no time or effort may be wasted in 
having two agencies doing something that one could do for 
both. A case in point is the relation of denominational Sunday 
School secretaries and the China Sunday School Union. 
The same situation will obtain with regard to the publication 
of general Christian literature when some sort of national 
organization for the production of Christian literature has been 
inaugurated. Denominational agencies will for a long time 
have their place. There are those who claim that the linking 
up of an enterprise to a denominational group makes it easier 
in some regards to get financial support. Yet the fact remains 
that in certain lines of work national union organizations 
can work more economically and efficiently, and that there is a 
growing -class of philanthropic people to whom union organi- 
zations appeal with greater force than directly denominational 
ones. It looks as though denominational agencies and union 
organizations are both needed. If so, they must learn how 
to work together. National union organizations exist for the 
purpose of helping forward in every way denominational effort, 
but if the power of the union organizations in this regard is 
curtailed by competition or the overlapping of work, all alike 
suffer in the increased cost of preparing and producing the 
necessary publications in carrying on the work of expansion. 
Two things would seem to help:—(r) every step should be 
taken by the denominational agency to understand what the 
union organization is doing and able to do in the way of help. 
The field for special denominational effort is large without its 
attempting to carry on the work that the union organization 
can do better ; (2) it would seem also that the agents for special 
denominational organizations might be sent to the mission field 
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with definite instructions to place themselves immediately in 
cordial co-operation with the Union Agency already carrying 
on that kind of work. For instance the missionary bishop of. 
a prominent mission, when visiting in China, saw the need 
for a Sunday School forward movement. Asa result of cone 
sultation with the denominational and national Sunday School 
experts, he appointed a Chinese as ‘*Sunday School field 
secretary,’’ who was placed directly under the Sunday School 
Board of his own denomination, but he also urged that the 
National Sunday School organization should do its utmost to 
equip this denominational agent. Furthermore, the plan 
outlined aimed to place at the disposal of this Chinese Sunday 
School secretary all the help that the national organization 
could render. Through this close co-operation the denomination 
and its field agent would secure an intelligent working knowl- 
edge of the principal methods which the missionaries as a whole 
had found most efficient in Sunday School work, and would 
have the help of the experts in the national organization. 

_ Tse short article on the Tokyo Language 
School is very pertinent to the present 
lem of language study in China. It is an instance of prac- 
tical experience. There is a fairly general feeling that only 
foreigners are qualified to conduct classes in a language 
school. This idea has stood in the way of the development 
of this work because the staffing of schools with a sufficient 
number of foreigners prevented too formidable a task. There 
is a growing feeling that the first problem of these language . 
schools is to teach the new missionaries to express themselves 
in Chinese, aud while it is highly desirable that the foreigner 
assisting should be master of the language that is being stud- 
ied, yet that is not a sexe gua non, as the problem is one of 
training the Chinese to teach their own language, and of keep- | 
ing the new missionary, during his term of residence in the 
school, under conditions as nearly natural as can be secured for 
the learning of another language. It is most important that the 
foreigners who are to lead new missionaries in their study of 
the language should be well equipped with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the most modern methods of language study, for in 
the last analysis the problem is one of method. Looking at the 
language schools in China, then, in the light of the Tokyo 
Language School one feels that the outstanding needs are :—~ 


(1) missionaries who have been taught how to direct the teach- 
ing and study of another spoken language ; (2) a staff of 
Chinese teachers who privately and in class can teach their 
own language; (3) hostel equipment that will enable the 
students to concentrate on the task in hand. Owing to the 
lack of such equipment much time is being wasted in unavoid- 
able travel and irregular attendance in most of the schools 
where language study is being carried on in China. Some 
one remarked of the Language Study Commission that they 
should have conducted their study of this problem twenty-five 
years ago. That is so in a way, but twenty-five years ago 
there were not the data for such a study that now exist. It 
is to be hoped that the result of the study will help in the 
solution of this problem. 


* 
‘THERE is a strong and deepening convic- 


Che Mert Step Fore vi, among those who have given most time 


ward in Evangelistic 


Mork in China. and thought to forward evangelistic move- 


ment in China that the most important task 
must be that of intensive preparation of the churches. The 
outstanding lesson derived from the experience of the past few 
years in special evangelistic meetings is that more workers are 
needed and these workers must be better prepared, otherwise 
the results of the meetings are in dauger of being dissipated or 
entirely lost. In practically all the cities recently visited the 
_ opportunities and the immediate response were proportionately 
equally great, but permanent and growing fruitage was secured 
mainly in those places where the churches were ready with a 
sufficiently large number of prepared workers, who were able 
to hold and secure, during months of careful and thorough 
effort, the results which the meetings themselves did not so much 
secure as make possible. In this preparation the emphasis 
should not be merely on the evangelistic meetings which may 
be contemplated, but on the more important and more difficult 
task of bringing into being a movement which will have 
in it the elements of permanence and growth. The plans 
for such a movement for a given city should extend over 
a period of at least one year. The best results can be 
secured where the churches will unite and co-operate in 
carrying on this work under the suggestion and guidance of 
a carefully selected representative committee of Chinese and 
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fSacelqnets. Even more important is the provision of two 
carefully selected evangelistic workers, one Chinese and one 
foreign, who will be set apart from other duties in order to 
give their whole time and undivided attention to the supervision 
and organization of evangelistic work of the city. Bible study 
with a definite evangelistic objective has been found to be a 
most fruitful method in holding and instructing enquirers, with 
a view to subsequent Church membership and baptism. Much 
more care needs to be cree to this important phase of evangel- 
istic work. 
| With the advantage of the experience gained in the recent 
province-wide evangelistic movement in Fukien, several prov- 
inces are uow planning for similar movements. The concensus 
of opinion is in favor of a movement covering two years instead 
of one ; the first year to be devoted to intensive work in thie 
preparation of Christian workers and the training of Bible 
teachers. The second year could then be used to much greater 
advantage in extensive evangelistic effort. Cities or individual 
churches which are planning for a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings should, without fail, begin to effect a Bible study organiza- 
tion on a sufficiently large scale to cope with the adequate care 
and instruction of the very large number of enquirers who are 
now eager in every part of China to join Bible classes in order 


to investigate Christian teaching. 
ae | 
THE pall of the awful catastrophe in Euro 
gion. 
are going. We are couscious that there are 
forces at work the effect of which cannot be foretold beyond the 
conviction that momentous changes will result therefrom. Our 
faith has become a little more firm and our hope burned a little 
brighter since we ‘have realized that this catastrophe is not due 
to Christianity but to the lack of it. In some way humanity is 
shaking itself together, and the process is painful in the extreme. 
But we feel that greater freedom will come to all, to work out 
the ideals which have moved them. To Christians is being 
brought home the fact that no sin against our consciences wil] 
be so great as to continue to pull apart. The hour is coming 
when we shall want Christian unity so much—an attitude 
which we have not yet attained—that we shall determine to 
allow nothing to stand in the way of its attainment. As 
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preparation for this, the desire for a return to genuine 
religion, which is evident not only in countries directly affected 
by the war, but wherever Christians are prominent, will still 
further encourage us. In speaking of our age, Professor 
Eucken, in his volume on ‘‘Christianity and the New Idealism,’’ 
says that it is characterized by ‘pictures instead of realities, 
science instead of convictions, erudition instead of personality ’” 
all of which he charges up to the ‘‘enervating historicity 
which oppresses our spiritual energy.’? There is a movement 
away from this to a deeper spiritual life. The nations are call- 
ing upon God. Some people possibly do this simply that their 
armaments may succeed, but multitudes of others are reaching 
out to God, because they feel the need of Him as never before. 
We may safely anticipate that the close of the present period of 
unrest will usher in a period of far reaching revival. In China 
we should look forward and make plans for the greatest advance 
that Christianity in all its phases has ever had. Let us bury 
differences in an overwhelming love for a Supreme Master and 
heal this over-sensitiveness of our consciences on things dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical, by taking part in the greatest forward evan- 
gelistic movement the world has ever seen. We can do it and, 
furthermore, the indications are that we will. © 


* 


+. ‘nto ot THE pessimists are certainly not having it all 
the Faith.” their own way with regard to the effect of the 

present cataclysm in Europe. It is becoming 
evident that the real spirit of Christianity is manifesting itself 
more and more. Practical help has, in many cases, been 
offered to those Christian and mission interests which have 
suffered from the war, irrespective of national aspirations 
and sympathies. Furthermore, such help has been received 
in the spirit in which it was offered, and how could it be 
otherwise, because the desire to help mission work endangered 
by the war arose from the feeling that there is a relation- 
ship between those doing such work that is outside of 
the interests clashing in Europe, and higher and more 
important. Furthermore, the sense of Christian unity is as 
strong as it ever was, though temporarily the expression thereof 
slipped from men’s consciousness. The South Indian District 
Committee, the largest committee working under the London 
Missionary Society, sent a most cordial letter of sympathy 
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to the German missionaries working in south India. The. 
letter said in part: ‘‘We earnestly trust that no political 


‘events will ever be allowed to weaken the ties of mutual 


sympathy and esteem which exist between missionaries of all 
nationalities now working in India, and which are enabling us 
more and more fully to co-operate in our common work.’’ In. 
reply it was said: ‘*‘ We, the European workers of the Leipzig 
Evangelical Mission, thank you and your fellow-workers in the 
London Mission most heartily for your expression of sympathy 
with us in this great calamity, and for the words of esteem for 
the work we have the privilege to do in this country side by 
side with you and the other worthy mission societies.’’ Later, 
the Board of Directors of the L. M. S. passed a resolution in 
which, among other things, they said they earnestly hoped 
that in the work of Christ they might be permitted, even in-the 
course of the war, to render any help it might be in their power 
to give to the German missiouaries who are working in territo-. 
ries under British control. In reply the Ausschuss, the com- 
mittee in Germany corresponding to the conference of the | 
British missionary societies, said in part: ‘‘ We wish to assure 
you that every act of kindness and every encouragement shown 
to our brothers and sisters in the field by their British fellow- 
workers will be greatly appreciated both by them and us, and 
if, in the course of events, British missionaries should be in 
distress for whatever reason, we trust that they will find, in 


their German brothers, the same fraternal spirit which now 


characterizes their own actions.’?’ We venture to think that 
this fraternal interchange of opinion between those who are — 
politically on opposite sides represents the true spirit of 
Christians throughout the world. We are glad to note, 


. moreover, that Dr. John R. Mott, who has been oma visit to 


Germany, is rejoiced to discover that the true feelings of 
German churchmen toward fellow-Christians in England are 


again in the ascendancy. It is said that Dr. Mott found a warm 


revival of Christian love toward people on the other side of the 
battle lines, which change Dr. Mott considers the most 
remarkable answer to Christian intercession that he has ever 
seen. We may veuture to hope that the present great conflict | 
will clear away some of the debris that has prevented the true 
spirit of Christianity from having free course. | 


Contributed Articles 


Education and Democracy in China 
DAVID Z. T. YUI. | 
VER since the birth of democracy in China, philosophers, 
politicians, and thinking men of different races have 
been speculating on an answer to the question ‘‘ How 
) long is she going to live?” The enthusiastic advocates 
say that they have long dreamed of a democracy in China, and 
that now their dream has come true. Historic facts and evi- 
dences of to-day show that the Chinese people are essentially 
_ democratic. Their firm conviction is that the tide of thought 
toward democracy can neither be turned back nor permanently 
checked. Democracy has come not only to stay but also to 
flourish and spread throughout the entire Eastern Hemisphere. 

On the other hand, the hostile critics, who are wearing 
spectacles of a different and almost contrasting color from those 
of the advocates, retort with apparent complacency that they 
have long questioned the fitness of the Chinese people for 
democracy, which, they believe, is totally foreign to their 
nature and experience. The revolution of 1911 was a mere 
chance success, they say, and even of that the Chinese people 
have failed completely to take good advantage. The quiet at 
the present hour is nothing but a lull before a terrific storm. 
In their opinion, the life of ‘democracy.1 in China is hung on a 
thread. 

What will be the fate of democracy in = Chlen is indeed a 
question of absorbing interest and of paramount importance. 
It is a question of life and death with us Chinese, and therefore ~ 
we ought not only to study it but also to seek and pay any 
price for a right solution. It, too, is a question of intimate 
concern with our friends from Europe and America, because 
the world has been made much smaller than before by steam 
and electricity, and our interests have been most closely in- 


a termingled and interwoven. It may be of great mutual profit 


to study the question together, and ———- to study it from 
a constructive view-point. 


_ Nots.—Readers of the RECORDER are neiitndel that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views ee by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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At the outset, I propose to call your attention to a few 
facts which we can neither overlook, nor belittle, nor deny, 
and which will certainly help clear much of the ground. In 
the first place, democracy has already. been born in China, 
and still exists. It may be true that democracy is a movement | 
so novel, so sweeping, and so gigantic, that we have not yet 
had time to appreciate its full significance and to take the best 
advantage of it. Nevertheless, who can oy its existence in | 
China‘? 

In the second place, we are making| a beginning of 
democratic life in China, and are fully conscious of the fact 
that the new order has not been uninterrupted or untroubled. 
However, Rome was not built in a day. Could any man have 
hoped that, within a period of three short years, we should - 
have a perfect democracy ? 

In the third place, we frankly admit that our people are 
not well qualified for democracy, and we admit with equal 
frankness that no people on this earth thus far are. True 
democracy as yet remains an ideal which the human race is 
still striving hard to attain. ‘Thus, we can safely say that no 
people can claim to have attained democracy. Our people, 
however, with others have made a start in that direction. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we shall at once see that the 
question confronting us to-day is not, ‘‘ Shall we have a democ- 
racy or not?’’ or ‘‘Shall we give up, because we think, or 
feel, or hear other people say that we are not fully qualified ?’’ 
or ‘‘ Shall we give up in despair, because we do not yet have a 
perfect democracy after a trial of three years?’’ The plunge 
into democracy has already been made. ‘The question that 
demands our attention to-day is: ‘‘ What shall we do to make 
our people more qualified to perfect our democracy, and to be 
able truly tosay: ‘Long live the democracy of;China!’”? | 

If we wish to help a friend out ofa difficult situation, | it 
will not do for us merely to find fault witb him, or send him 
our empty condolences. The proper and most effective way is, 
doubtless, to make a careful study of his situation, to learn his 
needs, and to provide some practical solutions. In trying to 
help solve the manifold problems of our country, the same 
process should be applied. We must gain a truer and deeper 
insight into the institutional life of which we area part. We 
must know the needs and problems of our democracy, and seek 
for the best means of meeting and solving them. In short, we 
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must have a constructive program. After much careful study, 

we are brought face to face with the three greatest needs, which 
are :—Citizenship, Leadership, and Character. I do not suppose 
that I need enlarge on these points. You will certainly agree 
with me when I say: ‘‘Give China intelligent citizens, able 
leaders, and moral character, and her democracy will at once 
be placed on the surest foundation.”’ 

But how can we meet these needs? It has been well 
said, ‘‘Democracy means self-government; self-government — 
necessitates universal education.’’? ‘‘The cultivated mind is 
the guardian genius of democracy.’’ ‘The first duty of 
government, and the surest evidence of good government, is 
the encouragement of education. A general diffusion of knowl- 
edge is the precursor and protector of republican institutions, 
and in it we must confide as the conservative power that will 
watch over our liberties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, 
corruption, and violence.’? ‘‘In a republic, education is 
indispensable. A republic without education is like a creature 
of the imagination, a human being without a soul, living and 
moving blindly, with no just sense of the present or the 
future. ’’ 

These quotations clearly show that education alone will 
meet these needs, and preserve and perpetuate democracy. Let 
us pause here for a few minutes to see how education performs 
this most important function, and whether the Chinese Republic 
is cognizant of this fact, and is making the necessary provisions. 

The first need of China is Citizenship. Hitherto, our 
education did not train us for citizenship, nor did it train us for 
official life. Its sole object was to give our minds a thorough 
drill in the ancient classics, and by means of literary examinations 
to draw us into officialdom. No attention whatever was paid 
to training the masses of the people for the life which they were 
to lead. Now, a new leaf is being turned, and we are under a 
democratic form of government. The first function of education 
in a democracy is to train the people for citizenship. That is, 
by discipline, instruction, and training, we help make them fit 
to live in a community, which involves fitness so to live. We 
show them that the State is ‘‘ neither an artificial creation nor 
a plaything of the so-called politicians and wire-pullers.’” We — 
try to root out any wrong notion that ‘‘the State is as a tyrant 
to be resisted or as a benefactor to be courted.’’ We shall 
emphasise the fact that ‘‘ the State is the completion of the life 
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of the individual, and without it he could not wholly live.’’ 
He should not only share of the best. that the community has 
but also offer his best for the well-being of the community. 

When we speak of training for citizenship, our thoughts 
generally turn to the younger generation of the country. Truly, — 
it is the prime business and duty of each generation to educate — 
the next. For, whether we shall have an enduring democracy 
or not depends very largely on how the next generation is 
trained. .‘‘The ideas taught in schools to-day become the 
actuating principles of democracy to-morrow.’’ 

Our Republic has not overlooked this truth. At the first 
National Educational Conference, held in Peking, July, 1912, 
to which I had the honor to be a special delegate, a most well- 
thought-out educational system was formulated, adopted, and 
later promulgated. By that system, an educational ladder, 
extending from the kindergarten or primary school to and 
through the university, was provided for all who are financially 
able and have the mental capacity to use it. Through this 
system the next generation would be well trained for citizenship. | 

However, we must not forget or neglect the people of 
middle or old age who have missed the opportunity of regular 
school instruction, or who have not had any education at ‘all, 
and to whose hands the fate of democracy is committed. It is 
absolutely necessary that we should spread education among 
them so that they, too, may be able to lead better and more 
_ intelligent and useful lives, and may also realize the importance 
of civic righteousness and understand well who ultimately 
pays the bills for all mismanagement. | 

In Europe and America, the movement to carry education 
to the masses has spread far and wide, and has produced notable 
results. It is welcomed by all classes of people everywhere. 
- In view of the peculiar situation in China, this movement is 
especially needed. Some aspects of it have been started and 
met with success. Public lectures under government and 
private auspices have proved very popular. Educational ex- 
hibits are seen in different parts of the country ; the largest of 
these was held by the Ministry of Education in Pekiag last 
year. Reading-rooms and public libraries and museums gradual- 
ly find their way into towns and cities. To-morrow, the city of — 
Sungkiang will hold the formal opening of its public library and 
museum. Evening schools and specia] classes for working 


people have developed rapidly, 
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One interesting attempt to educate those who are practically 
illiterate certainly deserves our attention. Professor Tong of the 
Shanghai Baptist College has been experimenting in teaching 
the working people by means of six hundred picked characters, 
using which he has written several books on Hygiene, Ethics, 
Rules of Conduct, Social Reforms, Physical Geography, and 
_Letter-writing. If a man has mastered the six hundred 
_ characters, he will be able to read all these books, which will 

give him new information, and new ways of applying this 
knowledge. This experiment has met with much success. Of 
- course there are many more ways of popularizing education, 
which we do not have space to mention. Suffice it to say that “a 
popular government without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, 
perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance ; and 
a people who mean to be their own governors must arm them- 
_ selves with the power which knowledge gives.’? To prepare 
the masses of our people for such fuller citizenship, nothing 
will succeed better than popular education. © 

_ The second need of China is Leadership. We have just 
seen that by common school education, we shall train the 
younger generation for citizenship. Again, by popular educa- 
tion, we shall prepare for citizenship the masses of people who 
have missed opportunities of regular school training. In this, 
there is a grave danger which we should recognize ; v2z., we 
should guard against levelling all classes downward. We 
should spread education, and care should be taken that we do 
not spread it thin. We should educate every boy and girl, 
every man and woman for citizenship, and at the same time we 
should not fail to recognize that fact that if we wish to advance 
the cause of democracy at all, we must train the most fit to be 
leaders. Care should be taken that such opportunities be open 
to all who are fit and capable of utilizing them. There are two 
ways whereby we secure our leaders. The one way is to select 
the well-prepared students and send them abroad for higher 
and special education. We have to-day about 1,600 of these 
in America and Europe, and abont 3,000 in Tokio. - Last 
August, over 100 students including ten young ladies were 
sent to America under the auspices of the Government, and a 
good number are being sent to Japan from time to time. From 
among these we are looking to securing the future leaders of 
our country. 
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Another way is to promote higher education in China. 
The number of institutions of higher learning in China to-day 
is far too small to meet the demands of the nation. It is high 
time that we should build up colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools of our own, place them in strategic centers 
throughout the country, and discover and train leadership in 
them. The need of leadership in every department of life in 
China is tremendous, and we must send men abroad to obtain 
the best of the western civilization; at the same time we 
must make possible provisions to — higher education 
at home. 

The third need of China, which is the nical fundamental, 
is Character. What benefit will intelligent citizens and able 
leaders bring to our democracy, if they lack character? They 
will be a great danger that will threaten the very existence of 
our democratic life. To borrow a Chinese expression, ‘‘ they 
will be like tigers with wings added to them.” Democracy 


without character will be like an empty shell which will | 


quickly disintegrate and fall into decay. On the other hand, 
if character is added to intelligent citizenship and leadership, 
what will not be accomplished in our democracy! Our 
industries will thrive ; commerce will expand ; the standard of 
living will be raised; the thoughts of our people will be 

ennobled ; power for good will be strengthened ; and the entire 
world will be ameliorated. China has given this need full 
recognition. 

However, there is one form of education in China, the 
chief purpose of which is to inculcate the highest principles of 
life, and that is, the so-called Christian education. Undoubt- 
edly, many mission schools, colleges, and universities have 
done most excellent work along this line which deserves full 
- recognition ; at the same time there are not a few that have 
fallen far short of their aim. There are government and 
private educational iustitutions that have achieved great results © 
morally too. Honor to whom honor is due. We must give 
Christian education in China due recognition of its express 
purpose of inculcating in the lives of students the highest 
moral principles, and the strongest inspiration to live up to 
them. One of the chief reasons for the success of Christian 
education is the excellent discipline maintained. This disci- 
pline is an excellent training for moral character, and produces 


an enduring influence for good upon the liyes of the students, 
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We have now seen that to preserve and perfect our democ- 
racy, we must have citizenship, leadership, and character. 
We have also seen that to meet these fundamental needs we 
must resort to education. We have further seen that our 
Government and our people are perfectly aware of these facts, 
and have made, under the circumstances, the best provision for 
the promotion of the several aspects of education. 

We have to bear in mind that education is a process that 
will take time. It isa process slow but(sure of results. We 
must not be impatient and in too great a hurry. When you 
recollect the historic fact that it took the United States of 
America eight years to confirm her independence and many 
more to establish herself firmly on a democratic basis, and that 
it took France eighty years of fighting and bloodshed, before 
_ the Republic was made stable, we have every reason to believe 
that we have done exceptionally well. In view of the larger 
population we have, the stronger hold of the past on us, and 
the more complicated international relationships confronting us, 
we have every good reason to demand even a longer time to set 
our house in order. Why should we be impatient and expect 
China to have a perfect democracy after three short years ? 

Truly, we should take time and have time to work out our 
problems. Things done in a great. hurry can never be done 
thoroughly and well. However, this does not give us a pretext 
to be idle and frivolous. A little over three years ago, our 
people fought for a noble cause, and they did not spare even the 
costliest of sacrifices. Literally, from the mouth of the cannon, 
and from the jaws of death, they won a democracy and, after- 
wards dying on the cold, bloody battle-fields, bequeathed it to 
us. This democracy is our most precious possession, and 
_ proudest heritage. Shall we not try our best to preserve and 
perpetuate it? Shall we grow impatient and give up? God 
forbid! We know our needs and education will supply them. 
We further know that education is a process that will take 
time, and that will make our democracy secure. May we then 
with enthusiasm, conviction, and determination forge ahead, 
and make education a free gift to all our people for citizenship, 
leadership, and character. 
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Government and Mission Education in China 
FONG F. SEC. | 


OR awhile there was anxiety felt regarding ine future of 
government education in China. There was talk about 
Fy closing down schools, about abolishing the Board of 

‘Education, and of forbidding it to spend any money on | 
school buildings. There was talk of reintroducing the teach- 
ing of the Chinese classics in the old way, of bringing back 
the ‘‘eight-legged ’’ essays and of diverting school funds for 
military and other purposes. Though it is true that, since the 
political chaos brought about by the second revolution, educa- 
tion in China has suffered a relapse, yet these are but half 
truths. In the reorganization of the school system of the 
country, the emphasis has been shifted from institutions of 
higher learning to elementary education. This accounted for 
the closing of some of the provincial colleges and colleges of 
foreign languages. While it is true that in Nanking, Canton, 
and other centres some of the government schools have not yet 
recovered from the political upheavals, there is, nevertheless, 
a general revival of interest in education, if we may judge 
from presidential mandates and orders ee 6 the 
Board of Education. 

In a mandate President Yum Shih-k ‘ai instructed the 
of Education to see to it that public and private schools 
are to be kept open as heretofore, as far as that is possible with 


the funds now at the disposal of the authorities. Owing to the | 


heavy demands for military expenditures and the financial 
stringency of the Government during the past year, there has 
been a tendency to curtail school expenses in favor of the army. 
It is gratifying to note that Hsti Shih-chang, the Secretary of 


_ State, has made the statement that his policy is to promote 


education at the expense of the army. Many of the schools 
that were closed down owing to the second revolution no doubt 
have been able to reopen at the present time. During the 
closing years of the Manchu Dynasty, the management of 
school affairs in the districts, towns, and villages and money for 
their maintenance were in the hands of the local self-govern- 
ment associations. With the disbandment of these associations 
by presidential mandates, no one was responsible for the 
running of the schools and the income for their support was 
appropriated for other uses. The Board of Education has 
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issued instructions to the provinces, directing that the district | 
magistrates should appoint boards of directors among the 
scholars and gentry for the management of school matters in 
the villages, towns, and cities, and that whatever revenue was 
formerly set apart for the maintenance of schools is to be used_ 
for no other purpose. 

When the new system of education’ was first organized, 
the Government started from the top down, and established 
universities, provincial colleges, technical schools, colleges of 
foreign languages, etc., with little attention paid to the lower 
schools. In a way these higher institutions of learning have 
served their purpose in preparing young men to meet the 
demands which intercourse with foreign nations has created. 
Without a proper system of lower schools to feed them, the 
work of the advanced schools has been hampered all along. 
The students who go to them are not prepared to do high 
grade work, and those so-called colleges and universities are 
obliged to teach the elements of the new learning, hence the 
results of their work are not at all satisfactory. There is now — 
a general recognition of the fact that our public education 
should start from the bottom up. Instead of aiming to prepare 
a handful of leaders for.our national life, the emphasis is now 
placed on giving the great mass of our rising generation at 
least the elements of the three ‘‘R’s.’”’ — 

The government course of study has been undergoing 
some changes. The most significant change has been in 
replacing the excessive literary studies with practical subjects. 
The memorizing and explaining of the classics has been 
substituted by industrial, commercial, and agricultural training. 
A more recent change is a return to the classics and a greater 
reverence for the moral precepts of Confucius. As the out- 
come of the agitation to introduce the elassics into the schools 
again, the Board of Education sent a general letter to the 
schools and publishers, ordering the revision of text-books for 
use of primary and middle schools. Greater prominence is to 
be given to the ethical teachings of Confucius by inserting 
selections into the Ethical and Chinese Readers. These selec- 
tions, however, are to be taught according to methods of 
modern pedagogy. ‘The revision of the school books is now 
being carried out. 

Owing to the financial straits of the country, the introdue- 
tion of compulsory education for children is out of the question 
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at present. The Board of Education, under the circumstances, 

has done the only thing possible to give the children a common 
education, and that is the establishment of half-day schools. 
The purpose of these half-day schools is to give those boys and — 
girls whose schooling was neglected during their early years 
and those who are obliged to go to work, a chance to study in | 
their leisure hours or at night. The course extends over three | 
years and the number of hours per week is eighteen, though 
this may be increased to thirty where possible. The required 
subjects taught in these schools are Ethics, Chinese, Arithmetic, 
and Physical Training, though wherever possible other subjects 
prescribed for the elementary school may be taken up. 

According to the latest returns the Board of Education 

reports that there are 35,880 schools of all grades with 892,514 
students in the government and private schools throughout the 
country, exclusive of missionary institutions. These figures are 
surprisingly low and disappointing, aud are accounted for by the 
second revolution. Previous to the second revolution, Hunan, 
Hupeh, aud Kiangsi had about 10,000 schools, whereas they now 
have only about 3,000. For 1913 the Chinese Government 
spent $5,207,215 for education. In view of the general setback 
to education in the country, it is refreshing to note that in 
Chekiang the increase in the number of schooijs and scholars 
for the past three years more than trebles the number enrolled 
prior to the Revolution of 1911. A corresponding advance 
was made in educational expenditures. Through these years 
- Of revolution and rumors of revolution, the increase in Kiangsu 
has also been consistent, the gain jn the number of students in 
the primary schools for 1913 being 50% over 1912. 
| The present Minister of Education, T’ang Hua-lung, 
brings much influence and prestige to his post, as he has been 
much before the public since the Revolution of 1911. He 
' knows the conditions of the country and is considered a good 
man for the position. His attitude towards the teaching of the © 
classics showed that he is conservative and sane. His policy 
is to stress elementary education and the training of teachers. 

He is in favor of industrial schools. Where it is necessary to 
' curtail expenses he advocates the amalgamation of technical 
and professional schools. 

No effort has been made yet to levy aheniat taxes for the 

support of schools. This constitutes a great weakness in our 
system of education. Until this is done, our schools will have 
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a more or less precarious existence, depending upon the whims 


of the officials. We hear less of student strikes nowadays, so 


we may conclude that there is an improvement in the discipline 
in government schools. Another weakness in our school 
system is the loose control which the Board of Education 
exercises over the school authorities in the provinces. As 
the Chinese people have always had such a high regard for 
education, we can safely assume that when the political situa- 
tion is more settled and the country can spare more money for 
schools, education will go by leaps. : | 

_ The present educational situation has everything in favor 
of mission schools, which are exerting an immense influence in 
moulding the young lives of the country. There are no better 
schools and colleges in the land than the Christian schools and 
colleges. They are superior to others especially in their good 
discipline and influence upon the character of the students, 
The fact that more and more educational experts are being sent 
out for the work has not a little to do with the strong position 
which missionary institutions occupy to-day. However much 
the Government and gentry may feel it to be their duty to give 
the people a common education, lack of funds is crippling 


the existing institutions. This embarrassment of the governs - 


ment institutions presents a magnificent opportunity to the 
mission schools. Everywhere the mission schools are crowded 
to overflowing, while those supported by the Government are 
marking time or languishing. It is well that missionary educa- 
tors have been the first ones to recognize the situation, and are 
succeeding in getting the home boards to put up better build- 
ings, put in better equipments, and send out better trained men 
and women to do educational work. The influence that the 
mission schools wield over young China is great. 

Mission schools now seem to show a general desire to 
adopt the course of study promulgated by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The findings of the China Continuation Comuinittee stated 
that ‘‘It is desirable to keep in the closest touch with the 
educational work of the Government, and the churches’ 
educational institutions should follow the government curricula 
as far as possible.”» This may be taken as an index of opinions 
on this subject. However, there is some hesitancy in putting 
this into effect. Because of the changes in the policy of the 
Board during the past few years, the mission educators fear 
that the whole scheme may be upset again at any time, 
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Though the government course of study may be changed from 
time to time—as it should be—yet it seems certain that no 
sweeping changes are likely in the near future. It is true that 
the system is based on that of Japan, yet an effort has been 
made to adapt it to the needs of this country, and as long as it 
meets these needs it is likely to stay. 

The findings of the Continuation Daraisiaittes also stated 
that government recognition of mission schools and colleges is 
desirable, and the Educational Association is urged to appoint 
a special committee to watch for a favorable . opportunity 
to present the claims of mission schools for government 
recognition. According to the opinion of a gentleman who 
was a prominent member of the Board of Education, the 
Government is quite willing to place the mission schools on the 
same footing as its own schools, provided that the government 
course of study is followed. He said that some time ago the 
Government had in mind to accord official recognition to those 
mission schools that conform to the requirements of the cur- — 
ricula issued by the Board of Education ; but owing to changes 
in the personnel of the Board this step has not been taken. 
He thinks that if a special committee were to present a petition 
to the Board, the Government would willingly grant it. In 
adopting the government courses of study, he says mission 
schools may substitute religious instruction in place of Ethics as 
prescribed by the government curriculum. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that the Board of Education has 
examined four private colleges in Peking. Their work being 
found satisfactory, these institutions have been accorded 
government Tecognition. 

Union in various educational institutions and also in 
the matter of curricula and examinations has increased the 
efficiency of the mission schools. The experiment in such 
- institutions as the University of Nanking, the Canton Christian 
College, the Union Medical College at Hankow and Peking, | 
the West China University, etc., is proving the wisdom of 
' united efforts. The desire for effective work through union 
and to prevent overlapping in primary education has called 
into being such associations as the Kwangtung, Fukien, East, | 
Central, and West China Educational Unions, which are work- 
ing out a joint curriculum and common examinations. The 
reorganization of the Educational Association of China, which 
was recently effected, will no doubt lead to better co-operation 
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and co-ordination in education. While the present develop- 
ment of education in China can best be served by the local 
associations, the Educational Association of China is to serve 
as a connecting link uuifying the work of the local associations 
and serve as a sort of clearing house for matters concerning 
education throughout the country. With a live and efficient 
man like Dr. Gamewell for its secretary, and if the ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Review’’ can be made a storehouse of information re- 
garding education, as it promises to be, the Educational Associa- 
tion should do much to forward mission education in China. 
The leaders of new China realize the importance of moral 
‘education as never before. President Yuan, in an interview 
with a missionary in r9r2, said: ‘*I am not a Christian ; I 
am a Confucianist. But unless the ethics of Christianity shall 
dominate the scholarship of China, there is no hope for the 
Republic.’’ In his recent.mandates pointing out the necessity 
for spreading public education, he attributed the unrest of the 
country to lack of moral restraint and urged that greater atten- 
tion be paid to the moral training of our people in our schools. 
In his recent order to the schools and text-book publishers, 
giving instruction that greater attention be paid to the teaching 
of the moral precepts of Confucius, the Minister of Education 
stated that this does not mean the establishment of Confucian- 
ism as a state religion, but that selections for the inculcation 


of morals from other sources may also be included in the 


Readers. This indicates that the leaders of thought have paid 
heed to the lesson of Japan in relaxing moral restraints without 
replacing them with religious influeuces and they would 
welcome any agencies that help in moulding the character 
of our people. According to latest statistics there are nearly 
140,000 pupils in the Christian schools of all grades in China. 
_Mission schools are making the young people of China strong 


in morals for the home, business, and political life of the nation. | 


_ To the Christian educator is given the peculiar privilege of 
meeting this pressing need in the moral crisis of this nation as 
no other people cau meet it. 

When the country is more wana it is reasonable to 
expect that the Government will carry out its policy of public 
education. When the government schools are properly equipped 
and conducted, they will attract many of the students who 
now go to mission schools, unless the latter can stay in the lead 
that they enjoy at present. Christian statesmanship demands 
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that the prestige, which St. John’s University, Peking 
University, the University of Nanking, Soochow Uuiversity, 
the Canton Christian College and institutions of similar grade 
at present enjoy, should be upheld and that the Church should 
seize the present unparalleled opportunity to organize many 

more elementary schools. If the mission schools can continue — 
to keep in the lead in the coming years, they will forestall the 
agnosticism and materialism so prevalent in the government 
schools of India and Japan. In the meantime the relation be- 
tween-the government and mission schools is friendly co-opera- 
tion and not competition. The huge task before the Govern- 
ment for carrying out its program of education for the 
masses makes it welcome the co-operation of een schools. 


Mission Schools oat State Education in Japan 
D. B. SCHNEDER. 


fy" Senen state education in the proper s sense of the term 


began as early as 1869, when regulations relating to 
universities, middle schools, and elementary schools 

| were issued. In 1871 the Department of Education 
was established. The tweuty years immediately following 
were largely years of experiment, during which time, however, 
an admirable system was finally developed, that in the main 
bids fair to stand as the permanent educational system of the 
country. As it exists to-day it consists of six years of com- — 


_ pulsory elementary education, five years of middle school 


education, three years of ‘‘ high school’’ education (specialized | 
in preparation for the professional courses of the universities), 


and three or four years of university education, which last is 


strictly professional, and is divided into colleges of literature, 
law, medicine, science, engineering, and agriculture. In 


addition to this complete system, looking to the highest train- 
' ing, there are normal schools, schools of commerce, technology, 
and agriculture, military and naval schools, together with the 


higher girls’ schools (about American high school grade), and 
other kinds of schools, all of them well adapted to the needs of — 
the country and conducted with a good degree of efficiency. fy 
The first mission schools were established in the late 
seventies. Hence it is evident that these schools were in no 
seuse pioneers in education iu Japan. From the beginning — 
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they occupied a subordinate place in the nation’s education, 
and had to content themselves with doing a humble work. In 
fact, broad ideas about having any responsible nr 
national education scarcely existed then. The original pu 

was the raising up of a native ministry, and in general the 
motive was evangelistic rather than educational. | 

Nevertheless, during their earlier history the 
schools were rather conspicuous in the educational work of the 
country. Students flocked to them in considerable numbers, 
and they were well thought of by the government authorities. 
This was true of the boys’ schools up to about 1890, but of the 
girls’ schools considerably longer. Indeed, it was largely the 
object lesson furnished by the presence and good work.of these 
latter schools that finally inspired the Government to develop 
the present system for the higher education of girls. 

Since 1890, however, in the case of boys’ education, and, 
say 1903, in the case of girls’ education, government educa- 
tional effort above the elementary grade has existed in a state 
of comparative maturity. The authorities, after having had 
representatives abroad for several decades studying the systems 
and methods of Europe and America, knew pretty well what 
they wanted and had attained decided success in putting their 
system into practice. For boys and young men several middle 
schools were established in every prefecture, on an average 
about one to every 200,000 inhabitants. Above these, eight 
‘‘ high schools,’’ were established for the whole country, and 
above these, four imperial universities. For girls, two or more 
- higher. girls’ schools were established in every prefecture. 
These schools have courses from four to five years in length. 
They are usually well equipped, and much emphasis is placed 
on educating girls for their duties as wives and mothers. 

_ The development and successful operation of this govern- 
ment system, uniform throughout the whole country and con- 
trolled from one center, naturally made it the standard for all 
_ private education, whether Christian or otherwise. The Chris- 
tian schools had to become ‘‘ recognized’’ by the government 
as giving au education of a certain government grade. The 
obtaining of this recognition involved a certain amount of 


equipment, a certain proportion of teachers with government 


certificates and a general conformity with the government 
curriculum. Unless this recognition was secured for a boys’ 


a school, its students could not have their military conscription 
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sities nor could the graduates of Christian middle schools 
enter the higher government schools, and this practically 
involved their closing up. The consequence has been that all 
Christian schools for boys of middle school grade and above, 
with the exception of several theological schools, have secured 
government recognition. In the case of the girls’ schools the 
stiffening up came much later, only about five years ago, and 
the disadvantages suffered by non-recognition on the part of | 
the girls’ schools are much less. As a consequence the major- 
ity of mission girls’ schools are still unrecognized, — 
they are now rapidly falling into line. 

How has this conformity and saboe@ination to the govern- | 
ment system affected the Christian schools? On the whole 
favorably. In the first place it has had the effect of equipping 
the schools much better, and more intelligently, than they 
were equipped before. Building, apparatus, books, and grounds 
are now much more nearly adequate and suitable for real up- 
to-date educational work. The requirement about licensed 
teachers was at first a hardship. It was difficult to get Christian 
teachers with certificates. But this difficulty is being gradually 
overcome. Christian teachers take the government examina- 
tion for license and become better teachers thereby, and in 
general the teaching staffs have been toned up. Conformity in 
the matter of the curricula has perhaps some disadvantages. A 
general criticism of the government curricula is that they are 
over-crowded. In the middle schools and higher girls’ schools, 


especially, the number of branches taught seems over large. 


The German schools are followed in this respect rather than 
the English or American. Yet it is not considered a serious 
difficulty by the Christian schools. Another advantage is that 
government recognition increases the respect which the stu- 
dents of a Christian school have for their own school. ‘The 


' government stamp upon it makes them feel that it is a real 


school, and high standards of work and discipline are more 
easily maintained. Lastly, government recognition gives a 
school a standing before the public that it could not otherwise 
have. It is a vast help in the fight for that public confidence 
which is so necessary to get any but the least desirable class 
of students, excepting so far as a Christian niaereaaeneens may 
supply some. 

So far as religious exercises and instruction are concerned, 
there are two kinds of recognition. One kind recognizes 
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| schools as being fully within the government system. Schools 


so recognized are forbidden to have any religious exercises or 


instruction within school hours and in the school buildings. 
But as a matter of fact in one way or another they succeed in 
doing effective Christian work with their students. A few of 
the Christian schools have this kind of recognition. The other 
kind of recognition, which the majority of the schools have, 
places no restriction upon religious exercises or instruction. 


_ Bible instruction and attendance at religious services may be © 


made obligatory without government interference. In fact, the 
schools having this form of recognition are the freest schools in 
the country. They enjoy practically all the privileges of the 
government schools, and the freedom of religious teaching 
besides, something which the government schools themselves 
do not have. 

The full development of the government system has, of 
course, given Christian education a place of hopeless subordina- 
tion. It could not be otherwise. The furnishing of sufficient 
funds by the foreign mission boards to keep up a full-fledged 
system of education in a country like this could not be dreamed 
of, even if the government would sanction such a thing. Of 
the eight and a half millions of children and young people now 
in the schools of Japan proper only 26,000, or about three 
one-hundredths of one per cent., are in Christian schools ; or, if 
the elementary schools are left out of account, about three- 
tenths of one per cent. of the work is done by these schools, 
But on account of this subordinate position of the Christian 
schools the government schools naturally have the preference 
in the eyes of the public. Aside from the few that come from 
the Christian constituencies, the great majority of the students 
in the Christian schools are there by second or third choice. 
Admission to the government middle and high schools and the 
higher girls’ schools is by competitive examination, and usually 
there are from two to four times as many applicants as can be 
admitted. In the case of some of the higher schools the propor- 
tion of applicants is much higher still. Hence asa rule the 
government schools get the brightest students. Of the large 
number that fail of admission to the government schools formerly 
very few cared to enter the Christian schools. In other words 
the Christian schools were not second or third choice, but no 
choice at all. In recent years, however, as these schools have 
improved in efficiency, they have come to be with many not 
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only third, but even a close second, choice. A number of them 
now have more applicants than they can take, some of them 
having as high as twice as many. The fact that the graduates — 
of a number of the Christian middle schools have made an 
excellent record in the competitive entrance examinations to 
the higher government schools has especially helped to bring 
about this result, and the superior moral tone of these schools 
has been an additional help in inspiring sem confidence and 
good will. 

On account of this inevitable position of subordination, 
however, Christian education is not in a state of despondency ; 
on the contrary it has never been so hopeful as now. Nor can 
it be said that it is altogether without a plan. Christian 
kindergarten work is being widely welcomed, and there is a 
disposition to push it. In elementary education practically 


- nothing has been done and it is not likely that anything will 


be undertaken in the future. The government makes full | 
provision and is not disposed to encourage private enterprise. 
Christian education will be developed in the main from the 
middle schools and higher girls’ schools up. In the first place, 
because of their increasing success, the middle schools and — 
higher girls’ schools will probably be considerably increased in 

number, so that every important district in the country may be | 
supplied with one or more of them. But Christian education 
can not stop with work of this grade; it must go higher in 
order to really influence the thought-life of the nation. Hence 


- there is a strong conviction that work of higher grade must be 


far more vigorously pushed than it is now. But it is a difficult 
task. It is not merely a question of money; the existing 
government system is such as to increase the difficulty. Even 
if Christian ‘‘ high schools’’ corresponding to the well-equipped 
and expeusive government university preparatory schools could - 


" ‘be developed, their graduates would probably not be admitted 


to the imperial universities. Several of the Christian schools, 
by establishing normal courses and commercial or economic 
courses, are doing work above middle school grade, and of 
course all theological education is of higher grade. But it is 
being widely felt that Christian education in Japan must 
advance to real university grade. Only in this way can Chris- 
tian education develop into enough of a system to continue to 
make an impression upon the life of the nation. ‘Two institu- 
tions have already taken steps iu this direction. But it is 
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hoped that most of the effort for university education may be 
concentrated in one union institution, so that work of the 
highest grade may be reached. Such an institution would © 
furnish an outlet for the existing Christian higher departments, 
go that the grade of education immediately above the middle 
school would flourish. To a Christian university women would 
also probably be admitted. — 

If this general plan can be well realized it is believed that 
Christian education can fulfill its mission to Japan. Moreover, 
the realization of such a plan will probably be welcomed by the 
Japanese government and the Japanese nation. Private enter- 
prise in education has always existed in Japan alongside of the 
government system, even before the Restoration, and it has 
- generally been looked upon as a healthy complement and 

stimulus. And there is reason to believe that Christian effort 
is looked upon with special favor because of the contribution 
which it can make to the moral life of the nation. 


a between Mission Schools and 
~Government Schools 
W. KUO. 


MONG the various timely pleas that have been advanced 

A in recent years for the solution of the new missionary 
educational problem in China the one for co-operation 

has been undoubtedly the most persistent. There has. 

been a plea for co-operation between mission schools and 
another for co-operation between mission schools and schools 
established by the government. Indeed, co-operation may be 
said to be the key-note of all Christian education in China’ 
to-day. But co-operation between mission schools is one thing, 
while co-operation between mission schools and govetnment 
schools is entirely another thing. T’he former is being tried 
with varying degrees of success in different parts of the 
country while the latter is practically yet to be tried. In 
fact, to some the idea of co-operation between government 
schools and mission schools is but a beautiful dream never to 
be realized in actual practice, for, they say, the two sets of 
schools expected to co-operate differ too widely from each other 
_ to allow genuine co-operation. ‘They differ in the sources of 
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support, in the matter of control, in the things emphasized, 
in the methods used and in the ideals advocated. Such people 
fail to realize the fact that, while these two systems of schools 
do have points of difference, they have, nevertheless, one 
common end in view, one common object to be reached,. 
namely, the education of the Chinese people, and the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of China. As long as they have 
this common bond and common peapeny, they have every 
possibility of effective co-operation. 

It is undoubtedly due to the recognition of this possibility 
of co-operation that the policy has often received the attention of 
missionary bodies and been repeatedly advocated by them in un- 
equivocal terms. The China Centenary Missionary Conference 
passed a resolution to the effect that the Conference recom- 
mends Christian educationists in all parts of China to take 
such steps as the circumstances of each locality will permit, to 
encourage the most friendly relations between Christian and 
non-Christian schools. ‘The Committee on Christian Education 
of the Edinburgh Conference in its official report made the 
declaration that it is the manifest course of wisdom for the 
Christian forces of any country to enter into co-operation with 
the government system in education, in so far as such co-opera- 
tion does not involve the sacrifice of Christian principle, or 
the end for which Christian education is carried on. This 
sentiment has found an echo in the reports of the deliberations 
of the China Continuation Committee, in the writings of the 
missionary educational leaders, and in the official publications 
of the various educational associations and unions. With such 
a general desire for co-operation on the part of missionaries one 
would expect to see great results achieved with the passing of 
years, but the facts show that such expectations are yet to be 
fulfilled. For, with the exception of a few special institutions 
where a friendly co-operation has been established, the rank 
and file of the mission schools are practically still out of touch 
with the government schools. How shall we explain this 
condition of affairs? To my mind, the cause of it will be 
found to lie in the fact that the desire for co-operation has been 
until recently more or less one-sided. It has been confined to 
the side of missionaries and too often they themselves have 
not had the time to put their ideas into effect. It is a source 
of gratification to find that leaders of government schools are 
now beginning to realize the desirability as well as the possi- 
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bility of co-operation between mission schools and government 
schools, and that they are taking steps to effect organizations 
to bring about the desired end. The Kiangsu Provincial 


Educational Association has this year appointed a special com- 
mittee known as the Committee on Information, the chief 
function of which is to create a better understanding and to 
promote a cordial relationship between the foreign educators 
and the Chinese educational institutions of this province. In 


a circular letter sent to all the foreign educators of this prov- 
ince, the secretary of the committee in question expresses the 
need of friendship between the foreign and Chinese educators 
in this province and also of co-ordination and co-operation in 
their work. He also states that hitherto not many oppor- 


tunities have been found and that educational work has been 


somewhat handicapped through misunderstanding, isolation, 
and irregularity. He says that now a new leaf is being 
turned, and that through the Information Committee and 
especially the way in which the foreign and the Chinese 
educators are going to relate it to opportunities of service, 
much can be done to secure the best of harmony, co-operation, 
and inspiration, which will be a great boon to the cause of 
education. The action of the Kiangsu Provincial Educational 
Association in appointing this committee has met the hearty 
approval of a large number of missionary educators and is 
regarded by some as a most promising solution to one of 
the recognised educational problems in China, namely, the 
problem of bridging the chasm that separates educational work 
carried on under the auspices of foreign missions and the work 
of the government schools. It is to be hoped that the ex- 
ample of the Kiangsu Provincial Educational Association will 
be followed by other provincial educational associations, and 
that a nation-wide effort will be made to relate the educational 
work of the missions with the work carried on by the. govern- 
ment, and that the bodies of educational missionaries will take 
steps to meet the Chinese educators half way, to the end that 
practical ways of effective co-operation may be found speedily 
aud put into practice at an early date. 

There are those, however, who are of the opinion that 
effective co-operation can come only after the mission schools 


_ Shall have been given government recognition. This position 


has of course its valid arguments, but it at once raises another 
consideration, namely, what sort of system of recognition is 
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the government likely to adopt. In this connection it may not 


be out of place to recall here the fact that in 1912 the Ministry 
of Education sent a special deputy to Japan to study the 


method adopted there for recognizing the work of mission. 
schools and learned that in that country there are three posi- 


tions that a Christian school may hold in relation to the 


government. The first is that of merely having government 
sanction to carry on a certain kind of educational work, 
This ‘involves practically no regulation or inspection of the 


schools so related, and of course there is no restriction on 
religious teaching. By the second form of recognition a 
school is recognized definitely as giving education of a certain 
government grade, and this recognition implies certain privi- 
leges while at the same time full religious freedom is granted. 


The chief of the privileges are the postponement of military 


conscription, admission to the higher goverument schools, 
trausfer to and from government middle schools, and the one- 


year voluntary military service after graduation. The chief 


conditions accompanying this form of recognition are that the 
curricula of the schools must, in the main, conform to the 
curriculum of the government middle schools ; there must be 
two hundred and twenty days of teaching, exclusive of examina- 
tion and holidays; certain records and examination papers 
must be kept for the inspection of the government; certain 
reports must be made; there must be a certain proportion of 


_ licensed teachers ; the school buildings and grounds must con- 


form to certain regulations ; and the work of the school must 
always be subject to governmental inspection. The third form 
of recognition makes a school a regular part of the government 
system, subject to all requirements and enjoying all the privi- 
leges of a regular government school. The advantage which 


- this form of recognition has over the second form is that in the 
eyes of the public it confers greater prestige due to integral 


incorporation in the government system. This form of re- 
cognition is given on the condition that the school submit to 
government regulation prohibiting religious teaching and 
religious services. The prohibition agaiust religious teaching 
is, however, carried out with varying degrees of strictness, 
apparently according to the attitude of local officials. In most 
schools voluntary religious instruction classes are allowed at 


some time of the day either in or — of the school 


buildings. 
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The answers given by Chinese educators to the question 
as to whether China should follow the footsteps of Japan in 
the matter of giving recognition to mission schools—which are 
at best merely guess work—have been varied. Some are of the 
opinion that the present condition in China warrants the adop- 
tion of a system of recognition which takes no account what- 
soever of the religious teaching but requires the fulfillment of 
certain educational standards. Others, however, believe that | 
the government should not give recognition unless religious 
teaching is made optional or is given only on Sundays. But 
all of the educational leaders with whom I consulted are of 
the opinion that it is desirable for China to introduce a certain 
system of recognition to be applied to missionary education. 
Such a step would be of benefit to China in more than one 
way. It would enable the government to exercise its legiti- 
mate supervision and inspection over the educational work of 
the missionaries as well as over other private educational 
institutions of the country. Through recognition the govern- 
‘ment can utilize the schools and colleges supported by religious 
- bodies to supplement the educational work of the government, 
which for some time to come will be handicapped by the lack 


of funds. It gives the government also an opportunity to see 


that. missionary education, not only really educates, but 
educates in such a way that the finished product will be 
thoroughly Chinese iu spirit, fully in sympathy with the best 
thought and feeling of his own country. 

Whether missionary bodies will look with favor upon 
the kind of recognition entertained by some of the Chinese 
educators is of course another questiou. In accordance with 
‘the expressed sentiments of certain missionary bodies, either 
of the two systems indicated would be considered as being 
fair and just. Indeed, we kuow that the attitude of some 
missionaries in Japan is that even the third form of the 
Japanese system is desirable, for it is claimed that a better 
class of students comes to schools that have this form of — 
recognition, that religious instruction is received gladly and 
heartily when attendance is voluntary, that though the direct 
results may be less, they are not a forced, hot-house product, 
but are genuine and healthy. Experience also shows, they 
say, that the system does not interfere with their- religious 
instruction as they can easily keep their schools Christian in 
tone by chaunels other than that of classroom. Furthermore, 
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| whatever disadvantages may result from the restrictions that 
: come with recognition and inspection are far outweighed by 
the advantages which accompany it, such as increased efficiency, 
increased public confidence, and opportunity of 
Christian educationists. | 

Whatever may be the outcome in ‘China the policy 
advocated by some missionary leaders, of patiently waiting for 


f 


the offer of recognition to come from the Chinese government 
4 seems to be a wise one. It will injure the cause of missionary 
Te education instead of helping it if the missionary bodies insist 
Be on their right to be recognized and raise an agitation on the 
oi subject. Indeed, to my own mind, the recognition of the 
at government is not half as fundamental and urgent as recogni- 
af, tion by the general public of China of the fact that the mission 
He schools are rendering a great service to the new Republic. 
Ba If Christian education can command the confidence of the 
a general public we need not worry about the attitude of the 
i government toward it. The action of those in authority in — 
HE China as elsewhere is largely determined by public opinion. 
He It would be a wise policy therefore for the missions to use 
f fi every means to secure a more widespread appreciation of 
Bi. what they are doing in China, to the end that public confidence 
a may rest in all the educational work undertaken by the 
Ww missions instead of confining it to a few higher institutions 
it of learning in the treaty ports. When this confidence is 
. _ established the time of official recognition will be near at hand. 


Indeed, when the public becomes keenly alive to the signif- 
icance of Christian education, the Chinese educators themselves 


Ae will make a strong plea on behalf of Christian education in 
a. case the government hesitates to offer the well earned recognition. 
i And when the offer does come, the nature of that recognition, 
F 4! we can rest assured, will exceed our fondest expectations. 
A. The question naturally arises what are some of the ways 
a by which mission schools may gain the full confidence of the 
fi. people. For one thing mission schools should as far as possible 
os adopt the government system of school organization, together 
a with the course of study, with, of course, the mecessary 
a modifications to meet the special requirements of missions. 
4 This is not too difficult a task to undertake, for the official cur- 
| riculum issued by the Ministry of Education is meant only as a 


standard for guidance and is not supposed to be followed closely. 
Even government schools as a rule do not follow it in every 
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detail. Another way of increasing the confidence of the public 
would be the appointment of strong Christian leaders as 
members of board of control and faculty. This is being done 
in some institutions but it should be carried out more extensively. 
_ A third way would be the appointment of Chinese educators of 
well known repute to serve on advisory committees of the 
various educational associations and unions, men like the officers 
of the Chinese educational associations, heads of government 
normal schools, as well as others actively engaged in educational 
work. Such an arrangement would be beneficial to both parties. 
The missions would have the benefit of the counsel from men of 
mature judgement, while the Chinese leaders would be given 
opportunities of knowing and understanding the problems 
which the missionaries have to solve. The best way of gaining 
public confidence would be of course to improve the character 
of instruction given in the mission schools. Mr. Huang who 
has made a special study of Christian education recently made 
the declaration that while the mission schools have many points 
of excellence they are far behind the government schools in 
several important respects. Their teachers of Chinese, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, know very little about the proper 
method of teaching, having had no normal training. The 
_ Chinese textbooks of most of the subjects are usually out of 
date. This weakness of mission schools is a serious one and 
should be looked into immediately by educational unions or 

associations. We must now pass on to the consideration of 

some of the practical ways of active co-operation betsae 
mission schools and government schools. 

One way of co-operation is through division of labor. By 
this I mean the two systems of schools should as far as possible 
emphasize different phases of educational work. If duplication 
of work between mission schools of various denominations is 
undesirable, then duplication of work between. mission schools 
and government schools is equally undesirable. Missions, as far 
as I know, have neither the intention nor the ability to 
compete with the work of government. If the emphasis of the 
government schools is given on normal education and elemen- 
tary education, manifestly it would not be a wise policy for 
Christian education to give much attention to these two phases 
_ of work beyond the need of supplying their own institutions of 
learning with the necessary teachers and pupils. If on the 
other hand the goverument is found to be unable to give much 
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attention to university education, the education of women, 
industrial education, and the education of all forms of defectives, 
then it is apparent that missionaries will confer a great boon to 
. China if they would centre their efforts to supplying those 
- urgent needs. ‘The position of a missionary educator in China 
is that of promoter or pioneer. He sees the importance of a | 
certain neglected phase of work, and goes about to promote it, 
through teaching and through the establishment of model 
schools. As soon as the public learns the importance of the 
work and knows how to do it, mission educators should turn 
their attention to some other neglected phases of work. In the 
history of the- development of modern education in China, 
mission schools were the pioneers, let them now be the 
pioneers of other modern educational tendencies, such as — 
industrial education, domestic science, school hygiene, and 
many other movements urgently needed in China. : 

The second way of co-operation is through the exchange 
of educational experiences. In developing the work of | 
Christian education in China, missionaries have learned many a 
lesson that would be of immense value to the Chinese educators. 
The recognized merits of mission schools, their high moral tone, 
their efficiency in school government and discipline, and 
especially their devotion to the cause of education, together 
with their spirit of sacrifice can be of great benefit as well as 
inspiration to all Chinese educators and should be made known 
to them through writing or through personal interviews. The 
leaders of the government schools, too, with the passing of 
years, have learned many a lesson of peculiar interest and value. 
Their intimate knowledge of the people, their method of 
teaching Chinese, and their ways of applying modern educa-. 
tional principles to present conditions in China would be > 
profitable to all missionary educators. It is clear that much 
can be done in the way of giving to each other lessons learned 
through experience as soon as a more intitnate relationship 
between the Chinese and foreign educators is established and 
appropriate agencies are brought into existence. | | ; 
A third way of co-operation is through joint action. 
The mission schools and the government schools, however 
different they are from each other, have nevertheless many 
common problems to solve. There is no reason why suitable 
agencies cannot be found through which the leaders of the 
two systems of schools can study with mutual benefit the 
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problems which they both have to face. The missionary 
educators with their western education, their wider horizon, 
and the ability to see things from a little different angle, and 
the leaders of government schools with their intimate knowl- 
edge of the people and of local conditions, would be able to 
contribute their due share of influence in whatever delibera- 
tions that are found necessary. . Indeed, a beginning has been 
already made in this direction indicating that what is advocat- 
ed here is not only feasible but possible. In Soochow there 
has been organized a school union which is composed of non- 
mission and mission schools. Meetings attended by the 
teachers of both mission schools and government schools have 
been held for the consideration of educational problems. From 
the information at hand we learn that the organization is 
looked upon with great favor by both the Chinese and foreign 
educators and from it much is expected. Only recently the 
suggestion was made by one of the mission schools in Shang- 
hai to the effect that the Kiangsu Provincial Educational 
Association organize a summer normal school for the teachers 
of mission schools in Shanghai. The suggestion met the 
approval of the executive committee of the Educational 
Association and action was taken immediately to organize a 
teachers’ institute for the coming summer. ‘The three mission 
girls’ schools in the western section of this city have been hold- 
ing bi-monthly meetings for about a year to study educational 
problems. Finding the meetings helpful, one of the ladies 
suggested that all the women teachers in that section of the 
city and those in the native city should form an association 
- and hold monthly meetings at which methods of teaching and 
other kindred subjects could be discussed. The suggestion 
was presented to women teachers of Chinese schools, and, as 
a result, plans are being made to organize a women teachers’ 
association which will co-operate with the association of 
the mission schools in bringing about a closer relationship 
between the two systems of schools. In Nanking there has 
been a desire on the part of certain Christian workers of that 
city to co-operate with the government schools in the matter 
of developing athletics in that city. Recently the idea was 
brought before the attention of the educational authorities of 
that city and received their hearty approval. Indications show 
that before long some satisfactory arrangement will be made 
to bring about the desired end. The few cases of joint action 
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which I have just indicated go to show that co-operation 
between mission schools and government schools is nf no 
means a dream not to be realized in practice. 

These then are some of the practical ways through which 
mission schools and government schools can be linked together. 
While these agencies are being developed, one thing can be 
done immediately, namely, missionary educators should keep 
in close touch with the educational movements in China and 
especially with those of their own localities. This can be done 
through frequent visitation to government schools, through the 
reports of the native educational associations and through the © 
catalogues issued by government schools from time to time. — 
In so doing, they will be surprised to find that within the 
educational circle there has been much activity and that great 
progress has been made in government schools during the last 


few years. At the same time the Chinese educators should be 


given an opportunity to know what the mission schools are 
doing. Curious to say, the general public knows very little 
about the noble work that is being done in China by the 
missionary body as a whole. To supply this information 
mission schools should send whatever reports and catalogues 
they may have to government schools, and missionary educa- 
tional associations should prepare short but telling statements for 
publication in the Chinese educational journals as well as in 
the daily press, some of which devote a special page to 
educational news and would be glad to welcome contributions. 
Both the mission schools and associations should also—when 
opportunity presents itself—prepare school exhibits to show the © 


results of mission schools. The ways of making known the 


work of mission schools can easily be found if the matter is 
given special attention and the responsibility is delegated to a 
particular body of persons. Mutual understanding of each 
other’s condition produces friendship; friendship prepares the 
way for effective co-operation, and — makes for 
efficiency as well as for success. ; | 
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Medical Missionaries in Conference 
HAROLD BALME. 


ary Association was held in Shanghai during the first 

week of February, and was largely attended by delegates 

from all parts of the country. In previous years this 
Conference had been held trieunially, but at the meeting at 
Peking in 1913 it was decided that future “gatherings should 
be held every two years, and the large number of important 
and pressing subjects which were discussed during the recent 
sessions proved the wisdom of the change. _— 

The conference opened on the evening of February rst with 
a social reception at the Union Church Hall, the delegates and 
their friends being entertained by the Shanghai branch of the 
Association, who had arranged a delightful musical programme. 
_ Further meetings of the Conference were held in the Martyrs’ 
- Memorial Hall, during the ensuing days, under the presidency 
of Dr. Duncan Main, a portion of the time being devoted to 
the transaction of business and the discussion of important 
questions affecting the policy of medical missions in China, 
whilst the remainder was given up to the consideration of 
scientific papers specially prepared for the occasion. An op- 
portunity was also afforded, between the sessions, for the 
visitation of the chief hospitals and clinics in the district and 
for a careful study of the splendid exhibit of public health 
charts and models, pathological specimens, and medical ap- 
pliances and literature, which formed a great feature of the 
Conference. 

A detailed account of each day’s proceedings, or of the 
purely scientific discussions, would hardly be in place ina 
magazine of this nature, but it may be of interest to refer to 
those larger questions which occupied the chief time of the 
Conference, and which have an important bearing upon mis- 
sionary work in general. Foremost among these was the 
subject of public health. 


T] : Biennial Conference of the China Medical Mission- 


PUBLIC HEALTH CAMPAIGN. 


It says a great deal for the leavening of public opinion 
which has been taking place in China during these last few years 
that it should be practicable for medical missionaries to spend 
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time discussing schemes for the prevention of disease in this 
country. Although it is admitted that up to the present but 
little has been done in the introduction of sanitary or hygienic 
measures on any large scale, yet it was felt by all that the time 


was fully ripe for an active propaganda on the subject. A very 


stimulating paper was read by Dr. Wu Lien Teh on ‘‘ How to 
awake the sanitary conscience of China,’’ whilst the Conference 
also had the privilege of learning from Dr. Arthur Stanley of 
the excellent organization which now exists in Shanghai for 
the investigation, notification, and prevention of infectious 
disease. That China is in urgent need of such a public health 
propaganda is a proposition which needs no argument, and the 
only question requiring careful thought is as to how it should 
be set on foot, and what part medical missiouaries should take 
in the campaign. | 

Two steps were admitted to be urgently needed. First, 
that the missionary body should make a serious attempt to put 
its own house in order. Speaker after speaker alluded to the 


unsanitary condition of the great majority of mission com- 


pounds, and even of many schools and hospitals, and of the 
difficulty of inducing missionaries in general to rectify these 
things. It was felt by all that unless mission institutions can 
‘themselves provide an object lesson of what can be done 
by care and cleanliness to render a compound thoroughly 
sanitary (even to the back kitchen door !), it was useless to 
- expect much to be accomplished by mere talk. But even this 
preliminary step cannot be taken unless all missionaries will 
co-operate with their physicians in effecting the reform. | 

The second step which was urged was the use of an 
extensive educative propaganda. Allusion has already been 
made to the splendid exhibit of charts, diagrams, models, etc., 


which had been prepared, aud which was demonstrated to the - 


Conference by Dr. W. W. Peter. This supplied a graphic 


picture of the present rate of mortality in China from various 
causes, the methods by which such diseases as tuberculosis are 


spread, and as to what might be accomplished by preven- 
tive measures. By such an exhibit, supplemented by public. 


lectures, lantern slides, and literature, much could be done to 


educate public opinion on the subject, and before'the Conference — 
closed a permanent council was elected, with Dr. Peter as — 


secretary, with the special purpose of organizing such a J. 
aganda throughout the ay 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


The next great question to occupy the attention of the 
- Conference was that of medical education. On each occasion 
when the members of the China Medical Missionary Association 
have met together this subject has assumed new and larger 
proportions, as the need for well-trained men has become more 
and more insistent, and every year has seen it advanced a stage 
further. It is striking to observe the successive steps which 
have been taken towards the elucidation of this problem. 
There was first the stage of individual effort, isolated 
doctors throughout the country attemptiug to give as good a 
training as possible to the little band of hospital assistants 
whom they gathered round them, many of whom, it should be 
added, have proved to be most valuable medical workers. The 
next stage was that of co-operative action, culminating in the 
formation of a certain number of union medical schools, each 
striving to give a thorough and complete medical course, and to 
turn out fully trained men. At the last C.M.M.A. Conference 
eight such schools were definitely recognized and approved by 
the Association, aud the recommendation was made that until 
these eight schools were adequately staffed and efficiently 
equipped, the opening of new institutions should be discouraged. 
But meanwhile new institutions have been opened, and at 
the recent Conference it was mentioned that there are at the 
present time something like fifteen medical schools in China 
under missionary auspices, all struggling for an existence. 
This has brought the whole question to a further stage, and 


now the main point at issue is as to how far the resources -- 


of the Christian Church are sufficient, either in men or in 
money, for the successful carrying ou of so many different 
training institutions. It is true that in some of them—notably 
at Canton and in the newly established Yale Medical School at 
Changsha—the Chinese are themselves bearing a large share of 
the financial burden. At the same time it must be recognized 
that, for some years to come at least, the heavy end of the load 
must be borne by the home Churches, and that if these medical 
schools are to be really efficient, they will necenmrsty prove a 
severe drain on the home resources. 

This being so, it was agreed that it would be far better to 
concentrate on a few thoroughly efficient schools than to dissi- 
pate strength and funds over a large number of undermanned 
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and ill-equipped institutions. But on the other hand it was 
also recognized that there are great difficulties in the way of 
inducing existing schools to give up a work for which there 
is so obvious a need, or, as one speaker put it, ‘‘to work out 
their own salvation by a process of combination and elimina- 


tion.” A great deal of discussion was given to the question, 


and in the end it appeared that the solution would possibly 
be found along two lines. In the first place a Council on 
Medical Education was appointed, whose duties should include 
the preparation of a careful survey of the existing medical 
colleges, and the bringing in of recommendations for the 
consolidation of the work which they are attempting to do. 
In the second place, the Association decided to recognize two 
distinct types of medical schools in the country, each of which 
would be -required to come up toa certain definite standard. 
Thus, in the higher class (or Class A) school, entering students, 
in- addition to graduating from a recognized middle school, 
would have to put in at least one pre-medical year of laboratory 
work before entering upon their five years’ course, whilst at the 


termination of that course an interne or post research year 


would also be required before the granting of an M.D. degree. 
The size of the staff, the curriculum to be followed, and the 
equipment of the college and hospital, would also need to 
reach a definite standard before such schools could be endorsed 
by the Association, or regarded as ‘‘ Class A’? schools. 

_ In addition to the above, it was felt that there was a large 
place for a second type of school in which the standard was not 
so high, either as regards entrance requirements, length of 
course, size of staff or general equipment; a school which 
should not be allowed to confer degrees, nor would be expected 
to turn out men who could hold the same positions (nor 


' command the same salaries) as those hailing from ‘‘ Class A’? 


schools, but which would be recognised as training men 
qualified to practise as doctors or assist in medical mission work. 
These would be known as the ‘Class B’’ schools, and would | 
also be expected to meet certain definite requirements before 
being recognized by the Association. 

The details of such a scheme will naturally require to aie 
carefully worked out by the Council on Medical Education, 
but in some such way it is hoped that it may be found practic- 
able, whilst on the one hand limitiug the number of first-class | 


highly-equipped missionary medical colleges in the country, 
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on the other hand to provide for the growing need of trained 
helpers in our hospitals. 

Many other interesting questions relating to the general 
subject of medical education were discussed by the Conference, 
especially as regards the best medium of instruction (whether 
- Chinese or English) and the need for more translators to give 
their time to the preparation of ‘medical books in the Chinese 
language. On the former of these questions opinion was 
_ closely divided, though it was generally felt that there was an 
obvious need of both types of teaching in China, and that only 
those acquainted with local conditions could best decide what . 
language should be adopted in any particular locality. In all 
these matters strong efforts will be made to co-operate with the 
Chinese government educational authorities, wherever the 
opportunity offers, and it was a great assistance to the Con- 
ference to have the presence of Dr. Wu Lien Teh throughout 
their sessions, to help in their deliberations on this and kindred 


subjects. 
MISSION HOSPITALS AS AN EVANGELISTIC AGENCY. 


One valuable discussion, led by Dr. R. V. Taylor of 
Yangchow, was devoted to the question of medical evangelism, 
and the best methods of seizing and conserving the wonderful 
opportunities for evangelistic work which a mission hospital 
affords. It was of great interest and profit to learn something 
of the means which are being adopted in various centres ; of 
the daily Gospel service in the wards, led by the doctor 
himself, at Yangchow; of the Sunday night reaping’? 
meeting at Kaifengfu, for the gathering in of those who had 
been influenced ; of the systematic course of Bible instruction 
given to all patients in a third hospital ; of the ‘‘ follow-up”? - 
efforts, by means of visits by hospital evangelists, by missionaries 
in the district, or by special letter, etc., etc. But the chief 
feeling to which expression was given was one of regret that 
the understaffing of so many hospitals, and the amount of 
routine work which had to be got through by the doctors, left 
so little time which they could personally devote to this essential 
work. Emphasis was also laid upon the fact that in too many 
instances the doctor is not himself able to take that part in the 
Gospel services which he would like to take, because, unfortu- 
nately, he had never been allowed sufficient time for language 


Study in his early years. 
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WOMEN’S WORK. 


Some of the most able, and most valuable, papers which 
were contributed to the Conference were those written by 
women physicians and nurses, aud in the consideration of this 
side of the work a most important part was taken by Dr. Mary 
Stone, Dr. Ida Kahn, and other Chinese lady doctors, whose 
experience lent great weight to the discussion. Miss E. Hope 
Bell,- President of the Nurses’ Association of China, gave a very 
helpful contribution on ‘‘ Nursing Requirements in Mission 
Hospitals,’’ and it was a matter of sincere regret that it had not 
been possible to arrange for a deputation of nurses to attend the | 
Conference and give the members the benefit of their advice 
on this important aspect of medical missions, now so rapidly 
comiug into prominence. It was impossible to give to this, as 
to many other questions, the amount of time and attention 
which they demanded, and it is obvious that if future Conferences 
are to accomplish all that is required of them, it will be 
necessary to sectionalize them. Thus, on that side of the pro- 
ceedings which has not been referred to in this short report—the | 
scientific side—there were no less than fourteen papers contri- 
buted, each of them representing more or less original work, to 
do justice to which far more time was needed than was available. — 

The Conference terminated on Friday evening, February 
5th, with the election of officers, Dr. W. H. Venable of Kashing 


and Dr. J. L. Maxwell of Formosa being elected president and 


vice-president, respectively, for the ensuing term. The inter- 
esting announcement was also made that the Chinese members 
of the Association had inaugurated a National Medical 
Association of China, with Dr. F. C. Yen of Changsha as presi- 
dent, and Dr. Wu Lien Teh, secretary. 
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VI. TOKYO LANGUAGE SCHOOL. 
7 W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


pe language has its peculiar difficulties and the con- 


ditions in various countries differ, but the experience of | 
any of the language schools in a mission field is full 
of suggestion regarding the problems which schools in 
another field have to face. It is not a new thing in Tokyo to 
have a language school for the new missionaries. Mr. Matsuda, 
a Japanese language teacher of experience, started a school there 
about a decade ago and this school received the endorsement of 
many of the missionary societies. His system followed very 
closely that advised by Gouin which is called ‘‘ The Series 
System.’’ After the death of Mr. Matsuda, the school was 
carried on by one of the Japanese ladies who had been an 
assistant of his, but a year and a half ago the school was facing — 
so many difficulties that it was about to be abandoned when the 
_ Japanese Peace Society, the Conference of Federated Missions, 
- and others decided to take the matter up. One of the problems 
the old school had faced was that the Missions expected it to 
follow the language course which was prepared by the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions. This course was so full and eye 
work played such an important part in it, that it was imposstble 
for the school to do the most efficient work as long as it was 
necessary to follow this course. Inu starting the new school, 
therefore, it was decided to leave the preparation of the curric- 
ulum to the director and committee in charge. 


The Director. 


Mr. Frank Muller, who for 25 years has been a teacher of 
English in Japanese schools, was secured as director of the 
language school. His speciality has been in teaching and he 
is a master of modern linguistics. It is because of this rather 
than because of ability in the Japanese language that he was 
chosen. The results in the school have justified the choice. 
Mr. Muller has not considered it to be his work to teach Jap- 
anese to the students. His energies are devoted to directing 
the work of the Japanese teachers, to training them in modern 
methods of language teaching, and to solving the problems of 
the students which the Japanese teachers cannot solve. 
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The Japanese Teachers. 


In order to secure his teachers, Mr. Muller has gone to the 
Imperial University and to the Higher Normal College, has 
secured men and women who have already had considerable | 
training in methods of teaching and has given them in addition 
his conceptions as to how a language should be taught. These 
people are, of course, thorough masters of their own language, 
Some of them also speak another language. In order to secure 
these, he has paid as much as Yen 100 a month for a teacher. 
But even at this high price they are cheaper than a foreigner 
would be and are far more efficient. 


Methods. 


_ The method used is a combination of the Prendergast 
Mastery Method and of the Direct Method. No class is allowed — 
tocontain more than seven students. The matter consists :— 
First: of an extensive set of cards containing sentences and 
paragraphs, conversation and narratives which the students learn 
from the lips of the teacher and, after they have learued them, 
they are allowed to read them with their eyes. 

And second: of a set of Japanese readers published by the 
Imperial Department of Education. These latter are made the 
basis of conversation work and they are also taught through 
the ear. 

The school which meets in the building of the Tekvo 
Foreign Language School has its session from 1.30 to 4.30 
p.m. daily. During these three hours the students are having 
Japanese poured into them at a high rate of speed and they are 
being positively taught and they are also comp-lled to express 
themselves constantly in Japanese as that is the one medium 
of instruction. They have spent comparatively little time in 
collecting facts about Japanese and studying theories on the 
subject but have given their energy under wise leadership to 
the winning of a mastery of the spoken language. After they 
have learned to understand and use correctly the sentences and 
conversations which are given to them, they then read them 
and afterwards write them thus learning accurately the use of 
the Japanese Kana and Chinese characters. 

The various tests which have been applied to the students 
of the-school by the language study authorities of the various 
Missions have proven the wisdom of the method used. 
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Difficulties and Problems. 


The school is still — difficulties and still has unsolved 
problems : 

1. Tokyo is a very ‘tate city with tremendous distances 
and the students are scattered throughout the city. They 
therefore waste much time in traveling back and forth each day. 

2. The lack of a dormitory makes it impossible for the 
director to supervise the work of the students outside their 
three hours spent at the school each day. 

3. The fact that many students are from Missions not 
represented in Tokyo has meant that many of them have no 
help from older missionaries in relating them to Japanese 
friends. Many of them have not been attending Japanese 
services and some have not had Japanese teachers outside of the 
three hours spent in the school. Therefore a large percent- 
age of time each day is spent by the students in English 
conversation or reading. _ 

4. Last year there was not teaching pho- 
netics. Mr. Muller has, however, been studying the subject 
and preparing himself-and expects to -” a strong course in 
phonetics this year. 

5. The work of the second year isa problem and indeed 
it is rather a question as to whether there should be a second 
year at the language school. Some feel that an adequate 
- satisfactory first year’s work should so prepare the student that 
he will be able to go to some other place iu Japan where there 
are few or no foreigners and progress more rapidly with the 
help of a Japanese teacher and by association with Japanese 
friends than he could by continuing to live in Tokyo, even 
though he have the help of systematic instruction there. 

Only time will prove which is the better course to follow. 
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Our Book Table | 


CHINESE SELF-TAUGHT. London: Marborough and Co, Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh and American Presbyterian Mission Press. Price, $4.50 cloth. 
$3.60 paper. 

This book is one of the series known as Marlborough’s Self- 
Taught Series, published by Marlborough & Co., London. The . 
series includes most European languages and two or three Asiatic. 
The author is Dr. Darroch, so widely known in connection with the 
Educational Association and the Religious Tract Society. Dr. 
Darroch’s acquaintance with all parts of China has given him 
unusual opportunities for the production of such a work as this. 

The first part of the book is given to the Syllabary used; a 
Comparative Sound Table, showing the similarities and divergences 
of the Wade system of sounds, the Standard system of romanisation, 
and that adopted by Dr. Darroch. The Vocabularies, which occupy 
considerably more than half of the volume, follow. These are 
numerous and cover all the departments on which conversation is 
likely to arise. They go farther, and include technical subjects 
such as Religion, Army and Navy, etc. The latter part is taken 
up with Conversational Phrases and Sentences, showing the usages 
of the words given in the foregoing vocabularies. 

The cover of the book indicates that it is intended for the use 
of Students, Tourists, Travellers, etc., etc. To two of these classes 
this work should be useful, though hardly for students. It is 
evidently intended to serve the purposes of those who are not in 
the position to learn the language, either by reason of the shortness 
of the time they are in the country, or of the nature of their 
occupation preventing their giving the necessary time to study. 


- For such as these this work should be useful. | 


The difficulties which confronted Dr. Darroch in the prepara- 
tion of such a manual were immense, and can only be appreciated 
by those who have made a study of the language, and have been 
for a considerable time in the country. The great variety in the 
spoken language, even in a comparatively small area, makes it 
impossible to produce any such guide as will suit all places. How 
much more is this true of the country as a whole. The phrases 
used are those of central China, and to a considerable extent 
border on the written style. It becémes very difficult for one not 
so familiar with Chinese as spoken in the Yangtse Valley, to say 
much as to the correctness of the sentences provided, as many are 
not used in the north, or only to be found in books, as for instance 
the use of “‘ dang shin’’ (% af) in the sense of ‘‘ be careful’’ or, 
‘fo yow tung nee ee jun cheu’’ — H) for “I 
should like to accompany you.’’ | ; 

But the part of the book which one naturally turns to is the 
romanisation. Its chief value consists in the way in which it 
enables the reader to master the Chinese sounds. Sir Thomas 
Wade’s system is dismissed as only suitable for use in the north, 
and apparently forgetful of the fact that it is based on scientific 
principles, and that the sounds for the most part are those familiar 
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to any one acquainted with the continental languages and usage. 
The Standard system has been followed, but is also based on ‘‘Marl- 
borough’s phonetic spelling.’’ Its endeavour is to represent the 
sounds in such a way that anyone, almost without any preparation, 
will be able to pronounce the Chinese sounds more or less correctly. 
With many of these the end is attained. The sounds are given 
as most of those who wish to couvey to an English eye the true 
pronunciation have used in their letters home. But it is to 
the sounds that cannot be so represented that we turn to learn with 
what success Dr. Darroch has varied from the existing methods. 
Take, for instance, the vowel sound Ut, as in ‘‘lii’’ (J) for donkey. 
This is represented by eu, a combination which in all English 
words, as feu, neutral, etc., is pronounced few. This is certainly 
not the Chinese sound, and as the author says it is pronounced as 
ii in Biilow, it is hard to understand why he has not followed the 
Standard system which is much nearer the true pronunciation. 
Then there is the sound for ‘‘four.’’? This is given as ssti in 
-Wade’s system, and as si in the Standard. These are not con- 
sidered satisfactory, nor are they, as Wade’s is misleading, and 
the Standard is arbitrary. But the book before us thinks the 
difficulty may be overcome by using ‘‘ the combination sizz,’’ 
spelled, however, ‘‘siz’’ in the sentences. This form rhymes 
with ‘‘ fizz,’’ and there seems no other method of pronouncing it. 
Certainly this is far enough away from the true pronunciation, 
and it is to be feared that the difficulty of representing the sound 
is no nearer being removed, but rather increased. Then, too, the 
sound ‘‘shih’’ for ‘‘ten,’’ is given as ‘‘ shirr,’’ and the statement 
made that ‘‘ sometimes, especially in North China, the final sound 
is irr or urr.’’ The writer has heard this sound in North China, 
but it has always been from a foreigner, never from a Chinese. 
In the sound table there are some other doubtful renderings; 
‘‘reng’’ of the Standard system is represented by ‘‘ runz,’’ the 
italic being explained as requiring that there should be only a 
slight sound of the ‘‘g.’’ But just below we meet the sound 
‘‘rung,’’ which represents the ‘‘jung’’ of Wade’s system. Ac- 
cording to the principle adopted in this work this should surely 
be written ‘‘roong,’’ or some other method adopted to prevent 
confusion with the former sound which is altogether different. 
Wade’s sound ‘‘kei’’ is represented by ‘‘geh.’’ This surely is 
an error. The northern sound ‘‘ kei’’ is only a local reading of 
the character ‘‘ to give.’’ And in Wade’s system there is no such 
sound as ‘‘k‘ei.’’ Presumably the sounds intended as used in the 
north are ‘‘ ke’’ and ‘‘ k‘e’’ respectively. 

Some of the translations strike one as strange. For instance, 
the use of ‘‘fu’’ in the sentence ‘‘this medicine is to be taken 
three times a day,’’ the word really meaning ‘‘ to spread,’’ as of 
ointment. Also the use of ‘‘ hsie,’’ to express the superlative. In 
the sentence, ‘‘ put on more bed-clothes,’’ the word bedclothes is 
given as K %, ‘‘ee shang.’’ The question ‘‘ do you intend to stay 
long,’’ translates the word long by , ‘‘chang,’’ which means in 
this connection ‘‘always.’’ The word ‘‘ doctor ’’ is given as 
‘*ee sung,’’ in one vocabulary, and as {§ -{-, ‘‘ bo siz,’’ in another, 
without any indication as to which is the medical man, and which 
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the man of divinity. Many of the Chinese sentences would be 
improved by the introduction of a comma, which though 
required in English, helps out the uuderstanding on the part of the 


reader. 

At the close the postal rates from China are given. This is 
misleading, as the rates are only those from places where the penny 
postage to the United Kingdom exists. It is likely to cause those 
of us who have not the good fortune to live in such places to pay 


more than we do now for underpaid letters. The postage by the | 


Chinese Post-Office is ten cents. 
But it is much easier to pick out places where improvement 


might be made, than to compose such a work, For the purposes 
intended, this guide to Chinese will no doubt answer its end, that 
is, for the visitor who is passing through, and would like to pick 
up some sentences for current use, cagncaliy tor use in the central 


provinces. | 
M. 


Tax CHINESE LANGUAGE, HOW TO LEARN IT. By StR WALTER HILLIER. 
Volume 2, revised. Shanghai: Kelly & Waish, Price, $4.50. © 


“We welcome this old friend in its new garb. It contains the 
celebrated stories of the well known writer P‘u Sung-ling, and 
known to the Chinese as the Liao CHaAr. It is regarded as a 
classic by the Chinese, the Wenli style being admirable and its 
lessons much needed. Sir Walter has put these stories into Pe- 
kingese mandarin, and they have a flavour and charm which will 
make the reading a thing of joy indeed. To those sinologues who 
will still insist on saying that Pekingese, after all, is not the purest 
type of maudarin, some of the sentences may appear too colloquial, 
and some words too—well, Pekingese. But it would be hard to 


find a book which gives such wealth of everyday phrases, written | 
“just as a native of Peking would speak them. And, after all, 


Peking is the capital of China, and, let others say what they like, 


you cannot beat unadulterated Pekingese mandarin! Sir Walter 


has given unstinted time and care to the English translation, and 
has added some notes which the student will find of great value. 
At the end there is a list of all the characters used, with their 
radicals, romanized pronunciation, and their meanings. The text of 


- the twelve stories is given in Chinese, and its translation. Sir 


Walter will receive the grateful thanks of students for his renewed 


_ efforts to help them along the devious paths of Chinese speech and 


idioms. We commend the book with our whole heart. 
| 


WITH THE BIBLE IN BRAZIL: being the story ofa le of the marvellous in- 


cidents arising from its circulation there. 'y FREDERICK C. GLass. 


London: Morgan & Scott, Ld., 12 Paternoster Butidings, E. C., and the 
Evangelical Union of South America, 8 and 9 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Price, 2/6 net. 
Mr. Frederick C. Glass of the Evangelical Galen: ‘of South 
America gives us within the compass of the one hundred and sixty- 
four pages of this book a number of incidents of surpassing interest. 
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The title adequately describes the matter presented; for, from the 
beginning to the end, the wonderful results achieved by the Bible, 
among the Roman Catholic communities of Brazil, are interwoven 
in every chapter. 

There are twenty chapters in the book and eighteen of these 


are entirely taken up with the actual results of Bitte selling and 


Bible power in that land. 

Mr. Glass has conceived the happy idea of capturing the 
reader’s interest by giving in the earlier part of the book the most 
thrilling stories of the whole collection. As we read through the 
various sections we add to our knowledge of the country in such 
an easy and delightful way that the map at the end is reached all 


- too soon. 


Here are a few of the chapter headings calculated to excite our 
curiosity :—Happy Peter; The Converted Priest; A Greasy but 
Glorious Transaction; The Converted Usurer; The Leper (a 
marvellous story); A Bible Village; The Sexton Smiles. And, 
then, to show that there is reading of a more solid kind, we Save: 
My. First Expedition ; The Bible on the Upper Amazon ; Reminis- 
cences, or, How it Commenced—and so forth. _ 

This would be a splendid book to take up with our Chinese 
workers and intelligent Christians; and, to all interested in work 
among Roman Catholics, it should prove highly instructive. 


W.M.C 


Cutsh AND THE GosPEL, tllustrated report of the China Inland Mission 


191g. Price net 


This is a book of si interest both on account of its form 
and the large amount of information it contains. It is notable 
that this closes the 49th year of the existence of the Mission. 
The first twelve pages are given up to a general review of the 
year with some references iu regard to finances during the past ten 
years, the remainder of the nearly two hundred pages being largely 
detailed reports from the various stations. These are arranped 
under the several provinces and are thus made very convenient for 
reference, which is also facilitated by a complete index of the many 
stations. With its 1,076 missionaries, wives, and helpers the China 


_ Inland Mission must be the largest in China. And it is very 


creditable that the 11,365 communicants contributed £2,513 for 
the support of the work. In one respect this Mission must surpass 
all others in that it maintains 39 opium refuges. Although some of 
the provinces have been in a very disturbed condition and the mis- 


_ sionaries have been obliged temporarily to leave their fields of labor, 
- yet no one of them has lost his life. Five deaths have, however, 


occurred from natural causes, which seems a very small percentage. 
The total receipts during the year have been more than £95,054, 
an increase over the preceding year of nearly £19,000. Fifty-four 
new workers have been added during the year. The number of 
baptisms for the year 1913 is given, the largest in any province being 


: 966 in Kweichow. The whole tone of the report is most cheerful 
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and all are exhorted to make the Jubilee year one of great 
ingathering. | 

| S. M. 


THe Onz HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH REPORT ov the London Missionary 
Society. Price 1s. 6d. 2 


This bulky compilation has a message a its own. With 414 
pages of useful information and statistics, 158 pages of financial 
items of real interest to home folk and with a significance to the 
worker on the field, as well as useful maps and other contents, we 
have a volume worthy of careful study. From it we learn that the 
past year has been one of exceptional anxiety and strain in conse- 
quence of the critical state of the Society’s finances; but as has 
happened happily and providentially in former cases the trial has — 
furnished fresh proof of the faithfulness of God aud the working of 
His grace in the hearts of His people. 

We are glad to note that upwards of £80,000 has already been 
promised towards the Special Fund, of which £72,570 had already 
been paid in when the report was written; whilst the general 
income of the Society has been increased by the sum of £10,000. _ 

Among the interesting features in the report of the results of 
the work in one generation are: (1) great growth of the mission- 
ary staff ; (2) great change in the centre of gravity of the Society’s 
operations—fewer workers in the more elementary fields and more 
in such countries as India and China; (3) the remarkable 
development of the native church in all parts of the mission field. 

We have only space to note these statistics for China. There 
are reported :—Missionaries 96; Native Agents 599 ; Church Mem- 
bers 10,404 ; Native Adherents 4,776, while local contributions are 
£3,496.9.9. It is worthy of note that each station in the whole 

wide field of the Society’s operations is dealt with separately. 


G. M. 


w ABRIDGED Braue. By Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN. Issued at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Cloth boards 75 cents. Cloth limp, Chinese style, 50 cents. 


The design is to provide a portable Bible in small compass. It 
consists of selections from the Old and New Testaments, omitting 
genealogies and catalogues and repetitions. No exposition has been 
attempted. The version used is Bishop Schereschewsky’s Wenli, 
which has not yet been surpassed for perspicuity and terseness. 
Like everything which our Nestor provides, it is well executed, 
carefully chosen, and linkéd up in a masterly manner. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the Abridged Bible will meet a long-felt want, for 
the whole book is not large, and can be easily carried about. It is 
also free from blemishes which one has noticed in similar attempts 
in English. We trust it will find a ready sale, and, in the words 
of the venerable cortipiler, lead many ‘‘ to enter the green pastures 
of Holy Writ with no fence or hedge to limit his researches.”’ 


SEER. 
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Correspondence 


A QUESTION OF TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DHAR Sir: I cannot help think- 
ing that the committees which 
do such noble work for us all 
in translation of the Scriptures 
would welcome casual sugges- 
tionsif publishedin your columns 
and at least take note of them 
for future use. If this com- 
mends itself to you, will you 
kindly insert this letter, and the 
following criticism ? 

Mark 12:35 & fh 19 
is nearer the Greek than the 
Text as we have it. | 


FRANK L. Norris, Be. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY ff 


Zo the Editor of — 
‘‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: What is the exact 
meaning of the expression 
The character #g@ means to be 
sorry for doing wrong, to re- 
pent; the character #% means 


to change, to reform, to amend. | 


The relation of the two words 
is seen in the expression one 
sometimes hears, is easy, 
is more difficult. The two 
together form a suitable ex- 
hortation on the lips of a moral- 
ist, exhorting his hearers to the 
abandonment of evil and the 
practice of virtue. 


The difficulty arises when one — 


reads in Christian literature 
explaining the way of salvation 
that sinners should and 
then believe on the Saviour, 
ts HS that is to say 
that they should amend their 
doings and then come to Clirist 


means by it. 


for forgiveness and acceptance. 
This surely is not the message 
that we have come to bring. 
The Gospel of the grace of 
God says nothing of amendment 
and goodness as a preliminary 
br a" but only as a fruit 

t. | 

Otherwise what message have 
we for the man who says he 
has tried to amend but cannot ? 
Must we simply tell him to 
try again, and when he has 
succeeded he may come to the 
Saviour ? | 
Or indeed have we a Gospel 
for the man who Says he has 
already #¢ Hz? ‘‘ They that be 
whole need not a physician.”’ 

I would be glad if someone 
who uses this phrase in his evan- 
gelistic literature or addresses 
would explain exactly what he 
As I understand 
it, I feel. precluded from using 
tracts in which it occurs in the 
above connection, as I do hot 
think we are right in calling 
upon sinners to amend their 
ways aS a preparation for com- 
ing to Christ to be forgiven. 


Yours, etc., 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 


NEWS FROM JAPAN. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


The Conference of Federated 
Missions which met in Tokyo on 
the 5th and 6th of January was 
one of the best attended and 
helpful meetings of the kind that 
has yet been held. There was 
much to encourage the workers 
in all departments, and the chief 
cause for regret was the fact that 
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the men so much needed to 


occupy the vacant fields are not 
forthcoming. 

In the report of the Evan- 
gelistic Committee it was stated 
that the Three Years’ Campaign 
met with an wunprece- 
dented response, in spite of the 
national mourning and the war. 
In the four series of meetings 
held in: the West District about 
75,000 people attended, and over 

1,500 were enrolled as inquirers.” 
These figures do not indicate the 
whole results, for they do not 
take into account the follow-up 
meetings. 

“‘We are certain,’’ says the 


Report, ‘‘ that the work has: 


deepened concern and increased 
confidence among Christians as 
regards the honor and progress 
of the cause of Christ in this 
country. It has had a whole- 
some effect upon doctrine and 
life, and strengthened the hold 
of Christian truth upon the mind, 
raising piety in daily aspiration 
and practice, and greatly quick- 
ened the impulse to spread 
Scripturalteaching. Besides the 
ingathering of souls into the 


churches the Campaign hes 


greatly enlarged Christian oppor- 
tunity in Japan.’’ 

As yet the most of the country 
has not been reached in this 
movement; and there is still 
more than two years for the 


‘completion of the plans that have 


been formed to reach the whole 
of Japan with the message of 
salvation. 

Dr. Reischauer reported that 
the plan recently proposed by 


' the Parliamentary Educational 


Investigation Committee would 
be exceedingly favorable for the 
development of private schools, 
and for mission schools in partic- 
ular. This fact is a cause of 
much encouragement to those 
who are making plans for the 


[March 


establishment of a Christian Uni- 
versity. 

In this edhutction I may men- 
tion that inquiry was recently. 
made by the Baptist Mission in 
regard to the establishment of 
a Christian school for boys in 
Yokohama, and it was learned 
that the teachers in the Govern- 
ment schools approved of the 
project. A change has taken 
place in the attitude of many of 
the teachers as the result of a 
meeting held a few months ago 
especially for the purpose of 
informing them as to the char- 
acter and purpose of Christian 
teaching. 

An English teacher in a gov- 
ernment school at Kyoto has 
been very active and successful 
in securing access for Christian 
literature in the public schools ; 
and through his efforts six-hun- 
dred non-Christian schools are 
now being regularly supplied 
with a monthly publication which 
is being specially prepared to 
teach the doctrines of Christianity 
ina plain and simple form. The 
circulation for the last month 
Was 32,000 Copies. 

_The first Christian service, 
with prayer and singing, ever 
held in the Imperial University 
in Tokyo was on the sth of. 
December, when Rev. Mr. Ebina 
spoke to 260 men, in the large 
lecture hall, on ‘‘ Important Ele- 
ments in Modern Christianity.’’ 
Rev. Mr. Uyemura was to have 
spoken also but was prevented 
by sickness, 

There is another ‘University | 
in Tokyo, the Keio Gijuku, 
which has a large attendance and 
exerts a wide influence. An 
American teacher, who was not 
in sympathy with Christianity, 
has recently been discharged, and 
a man who is a Christian is now 
employed in his place. One of 


the teachers said to mea few 
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days ago that the chief reason 
for the employment of foreign 
teachers is for the sake of their 
Christian influence. The same 
institution was formerly known 
as without any religious influence 
whatever. 

Resides the gift of 50,000 yen 
(25,000 dollars) towards the 
establishment of a hospital in 
Tokyo under Christian auspices 
the Emperor and Empress have 
made a donation of 3,000 yen 
to the work of the Salvation 
Army. It is the first Imperial 
recognition that the Army, in 
Japan, has had, and was highly 
appreciated. In acknowledging 
_ the same, Commissioner Mapp 
wrote, ‘‘To our officers and 
people it is a source of great 
inspiration and encouragement ; 
and it is really impossible to 
measure the gift in mere money 
value, so far reaching will be its 
iufluence.”” 

The decision of the Federal 


Court in California that the ac- 


tion of the legislature in Arizona 
in regard to the employment of 
foreiguers is unconstitutional has 
been received with great satis- 
factionin Japan. Should such a 
decision be rendered in the case 
of the anti-Japanese legislation 
in California it would be the 
removal of one of the greatest 
obstacles that now exists to the 
spread of Christianity in Japan. 
_Not only the ordinary Japanese, 


but those who are Christians, as 


well, feel that they have been 
unjustly discriminated against, 
and that we missionaries preach 
one thing to them and our people 
in the home land practise another. 
If President Wilson succeeds in 
securing equal treatment for all 
_ foreigners his name will ever be 
held in grateful remembrance by 
the Japanese, and the work of 
evangelizing Japan will enter 
upon a uew era. 
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One result of the war in Europe 
has been the departure of eight- 
een French Catholic missionaries 
to serve in the army at the front. 

The one German missionary 
(Unitarian) in Tokyo has been 
entirely deserted by his followers, 
and his work is practically at 
an end. 

Bishop Harris writes from 
Korea, ‘‘I am happy to say that 
the churches in Korea are in a 
very prosperous condition. Per- 
haps there has been no period in 
the history of Christianity in the 


‘peninsula that has been quite so 


prosperous as the present. The 
troubles of two years ago seem to 
have entirely disappeared, and the 
churches in all parts of the land 
are crowded with members and 
seekers. ‘The schools are largely 
attended, and there is no com- 
petition between the government 
and the private schools. On 
the other hand there is cordial 
co-operation. The government 
grants the largest liberty in the 
teaching of Christianity, and also 
worship in their own schools.’’ 

There is probably no better 
authority on the present situation 
in China than the American 
Association of China. In the 
report which was made at the 
annual meeting at Shanghai on 
the 29th of December it was 
stated that the financial condition 
of the country: is better than 
ever before, and the government 
of Yuan Shi Kai was given full 
credit for it. ‘‘ The Salt Gabelle 
has met, not only the interest 
charges against it, but has re- 
turned an excess of several mil- 


_lions of dollars which can be 


applied to meet deficits in other 
funds due to the partial stoppage 
of commerce. Purely govern- 
mental finance has also shown 
great improvement; and the prov- 
inces are now coutributing to the 
central government in steadily 
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increasing amounts, so that the 
time is in sight when China’s 
finances will be on a footing 
where no further loans will be 
necessary for administrative pur- 


poses. | 
‘Yuan Shi Kai has proved his 


ability; and it is now appearing 
that the counsellors surrounding 
him are men whe have the wel- 
fare of their country and people 
at heart, and are doing every- 
thing possible to promote the 
economic and social welfare of 
the country. Therefore it would 
not seem beyond the realm of 
probability that, unless outside 
influences disturb China, her 


advance in all material lines is 
assured.’’ 

That such a state of affairs 
will be advantageous to the work 
of missions is evident to any one 
who has the real welfare of China 
at heart. Taking all this in 
connection with the active sym- 
pathy and valuable assistance 
which was rendered by the official 
representatives of the government 
to the evangelistic meetings of 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy in Peking 
and other places and the future 
prospects of mission work in the 
East is full of hope and promise. 

H. Loomis. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


— 


Union Medical College, Tsinanfu. 


An interesting ceremony took place 
at the Union Medical College, Tsinan- 
fu, on Monday, January 11th, when 
the first students to graduate from 
this institution received their diplo- 


This College forms of the 
Shantung Christian University, and 
was first opened for teaching pu 
in March rgIo, so that the graduat- 
. ing class has completed a five years’ 
course of study, in addition to a 
previous course in Natural Science. 
Nine men originally entered this 
class, but one or two have dropped 
out by the way, and only seven men 
reached the final year. By a sad 
inisfortune, the most brilliant of the 
seven had a severe attack of typhoid 
fever last summer, which caused him 
to lose a whole term’s work and 
prevented his graduating with the 
others, whilst two of the remainder 
failed to come up to the required 
standard, and were referred for re- 
examination. This left but four men 
to receive the coveted diplomas, but 
all of these have thoroughly proved 
their worth, not only as good students 
but as men of deciied Christian 
character and moral standing. By a 
strange coincidence, they represent 
four different Missions working in 
Shantung (the A.P.M., A.B.C.F.M., 
S.P.G., and M.E.M.), and each is 
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planning to return to his own Mission 
and assist in its hospital work, 


‘though one of the number will first 


act as House-Surgeon for a year at 
the Union Medical College Hospital. 

The graduating ceremony was held 
in the College buildings, the main 
door and chief rooms of which had 
been specially decorated fur the oc- 
casion by the students. A large num- 
ber of Chinese and foreign guests 
were present, including the Civil 
Governor (Mr. Tsai), the Military 
Commandant (General Chin), and the 
British Consul (Mr. J.T. Pratt). Quite 
a numerous company of ladies resid- 
ing in Tsinanfu also graced the cere- 
mony with their presence. 

After the singing of a hymn, the 
pastor of the Tsinanfu Union Church 
(Pastor Ho Chuan Chen) read from 
the Scriptures the parable of the 
Good Samaritan and led in prayer, at 
the conclusion of which Governor 
Tsai made a speech commending the 


objects of the College, and declaring 


that the progress of Western medical 
science in China had met with general 
acceptance. He warned the graduat- 
ing men not to boast of their acquire- 
ment as ‘‘ Western learning,’’ for all 
true learning was universal, and not 
confined to any one part of the earth. 

Dr. W. P. Chalfant, Acting-Pres- 
ident of the Arts and Science College 
of the University, was the next 
speaker, and dwek with effect on the 
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theme that the work of the true 
doctor was the outward expression of 
the Christian religion. After a song 
by the college choir, His Excellency 
General Chin made a most telling 
speech, which was listened to with 
marked attention. He began by con- 
gratulating the successful students; 
spoke of the power of love, and the 
greatness of their calling in the relief 
of suffering ; declared that the spread 
of this love to all mankind was in the 
urpose of Heaven, and asserted that 
it was to be found in men of different 
races and creeds. He reminded the 
audience of the progress that had 
been made in China during recent 
_ years, and dwelt on the fact that 
medical science will remove much of 
the prejudice yet remaining. 
Rev. J. P. Bruce, principal of the 
Theological College, followed General 
Chin with a short and earnest address, 
chiefly directed to the graduating 
class, He told them that that cere- 
mony marked the accomplishment of 
a purpose and the fulfilling of a hope 
which some of those present had 
cherished for years. He then went 
on to remind them, in well-chosen 
words, of the nobility of their calling 
and the sacredness of the trust so 
soon to be reposed in them. 
| After the singing of a song by the 
_ four graduates, specially composed 
for the occasion by one of the 
_ students, the principal of the College, 
Dr. J. B. Neat, gave a short account 
of the work of the past five years, and 
congratulated the four students on 
their success, whilst expressing the 
hope that those who had been pre- 
vented from graduating on the present 
occasion would complete their course 
successfully during the coming year, 
The diplomas were then presented 
amidst general applause, and the 
proceedings were brought to a close 
by the singing of a hymn and the 
pronouncing of the Benediction. 
Later in the day a considerable 
number of guests were entertained to 
lunch by Governor Tsai and General 
Chin, both of whom expressed their 
pleasure at having taken part in 
the morning’s proceedings. eneral 
Chin added that it had given him 
special satisfaction to notice that the 
Medical College, unlike the majority 
of Chinese Colleges, was seeking to 
maintain a fixed standard of educa- 
tional efficiency, and did not hesitate 
to fail such students as did not reach 
that standard. 


HAROLD BALME. 
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Council on Public Health. 


The Council on Public Health 
created by the Medical Con- 
ference in Shanghai, is now pre- 


pared to send newspaper copy 
on -health subjects to all parts 


of China. For the next few 
months copy will be send once 
each month to subscribers. Each 
article will be from 2,000 to 5,000 
characters long. Dr. W. E. 
Macklin, of the University of 
Nanking, Medical Department, 
has consented to do a large share 
of the regular editorial work. 
His first article is called K #B 

It is the purpose of the Coun- 
cil to provide interesting articles 
on various health subjects, such 
as tuberculosis, smallpox, sew- 
age, flies, water supply, etc., 
according to time and season. 
The only condition to be met by 
subscribers at the present time 
is a promise to hold the copy 
till the first issue of their paper 
after the first of each month 
(universal calender). 

Please bring the contents of 
this notice to the attention- of 
those having charge of Chinese 
newspapers in your city. A 
sample copy article will be sent 
on request. Address the secre- 


tary, W. W. Peter, M.D., 


4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


Report of East China Educational 
Association Meeting. 


The object of this brief report | 
is simply to point out some of 
the most salient features of the 
discussions in the meeting of the 
Educational Association. Most, 
if not all, the papers read will. 
be published elsewhere. Last 
on the programme, but first iu 
interest and time consumed, was 
the uniform curriculum submitted 
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by the East China Educational 
Union and already adopted by 
several missions. The discus- 
sion was decidedly adverse to 
the curriculum, partly through 
a failure to recognize the fact 
that the curriculum was intended 
to indicate the lowest passable 
standard rather than an ideal in 
even a vpormal standard, but 
largely ‘on the ground that it 
failed to recognize recent con- 
structive educational movements 


in China and America. Con-. 


formity to the government no- 
menclature in grading schools, 


and conformity to the govern- — 


ment curriculum especially in 
Chinese subjects was urged by 
Dr. Fong Sec and others. The 
socialization of the school and 
the curriculum, that is the adapt- 
ing of our schools to the prep- 
aration of our students for liv- 
ing was an insistent note in the 
discussion. 

The discussion of the standard 
curriculum was only one phase 
of a general tendency to ‘‘ get 
together’’ and utilize each 
other’s experience. To this end 
a committee was appointed to 
visit and report upon the middle 
schools of the three provinces. 
There was an insistent call for 
some sort of supervision which 
should co-ordinate all our schools 
and increase their efficiency. 

The question of health in con- 


nection with mission schools was 


emphasized by the presence of 
the Public Health exhibit ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the 
Medical Missionary Association 
and by three papers on the 


‘programme. The need that mis- 


sion schools should be models in 
respect to medical inspection and 
supervision was_ recognized. 
Serious attention was given to 
the question of simplified spell- 
ing and phonetics in teaching 
English to Chinese. The prob- 


lems of Anglo-Chinese educa- 
tion were discussed at some 
length. Discussion of several 
other important papers was 


crowded out on account of lack 


The attendance and interest 
at the meeting were excellent. 


Bible Teaching in Station Classes. 


In North China when farming 
operations are at a _ standstill 
during the winter, station classes 
are very largely held both for 
men and women, with the result 
that much scriptural instruction 
can be given. The writer has for 
some years given attention to the 
work of visiting churches and 
holding Bible classes of one or 
two weeks’ duration for Church 
members and local preachers. 

This plan has several points 
of interest and has proved profit- 
able in many ways. ; 

1. The coming in of a new 
worker for a short time who can 
use fresh methods of presenting 
truth often adds interest to the 
gathering. 

2. The friends attending are 
not distracted by home affairs, 
and can spend several days with 
three meetings daily for the 
study of God’s word. This 
secures a cumulative effect from 
definite teaching not possible by 
attending an ordinary mid-week 
prayer meeting or Sunday preach- 
ing service. | 

3. The mutual fellowship 
found in those classes is always 
helpful. 

4. It is possible to mark and 
test promising young men who 
will perhaps eventually take up 
longer courses of Bible study. 

5. Christians leave the class 
with a certain amount of Bible 
knowledge which can be used as 
material for sermons in the 
country out-stations and district. 
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In giving a few notes and a 
specimen time-table the writer 


gives the procedure found help- - 


ful in South Central Shansi. 
Plans in other districts might 
need modification. i 

It is most helpful if friends 
supply their own food during the 
time of the classes. This is a 
step toward self-support, and it 
has been found better to have a 
class of 20 earnest men willing 
to make some effort towards 
meeting their own need, than a 


larger number who are receiving’ 


Bible instruction whilst eating 
the ‘ rice’ of the foreigner. Poor 
but worthy men can, of course, 
receive some help, but preferably 
from the native church. _— 

In all classes the use of a 
blackboard is found advisable. 
Enter eye-gate as well as ear- 
gate! The outline can be written 
up as the teaching proceeds and 
copied down in note book at the 
close of the hour. A blackboard 
at least 4x5 feet and usable doth 
sides should be found in every 
station. Note books should be 
daily looked over by foreigner 
in charge to see that outlines are 
being copied down correctly. 

The program for the day gen- 
erally runs as follows: 


A.M, 


7.00. Prayer meeting with repeti- 


tion of scripture. This meeting is led 
by native friends in turn and so 
preaching is allowed. 

g.30-10.00. All meet in class room 
and silentiy read the chapter for the 
morning class, 

10,00-11.30. Teaching of lesson. 
Outline then copied down from board 
in student’s note book, 


P.M, 


2.30-3.00, Silent preparation of af- 
ternoon lesson chapter. 

3.00-4.15. Lesson taught. No notes 
allowed during teaching hour as it 
distracts both class and teacher if 
full attention is not given. 

§.00-6.00, Street preaching. 
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7.30-9.00. Evening meeting led b 
foreigner. This meeting varies muc 
in character. Sometimes it is a son 
service with plenty of hymns an 
choruses, at others a prayer meeting, 
again narratives from various mission 
lands are related, or five minutes 
addresses given and criticized. Stu- 


dents may be asked to draw a subject — 


and speak impromptu. Frequently 
an Old Testament story is announced 
during the day to be told in narrator's 
own words and no points missed. 


Doubtless many of these sta- 
tion classes for men and women 
are being held. This plan 
with modifications can be carried 
out, and all who have taken 
up this form of work will 
bear testimony to its abundant 
helpfulness. By this means our 
brethren come into intimate re- 
lation with the foreign pastor, 


receive stimulus from fellowship 


with their fellow Christians, and 
best of all are brought under the 
influence of the Word of God 
and are more fully equipped for 
their Christian walk and service. 


W. P. KNIGHT. 
Pingyangfu, Shansi. 


Third Report of the Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School for Women. 
Nanking, China. 


The work of the school the 
past year has been characterized 
by a quiet progress and a spirit 
of earnestness on the part of the 
students. There is a beautiful 
spirit of harmony in the school, 
and the prayer life of the students 


is a constant inspiration to us. 


Mrs. Price’s never-failing en- 
thusiasm has kept the students 
full of interest in the work of 
her department. Miss Li, in 


her position as house mother | 


and teacher of the Epistles, has 
given to the school its deep 
spiritual tone, and she has proved 
herself invaluable to the school. 


Miss Snyder has continued her — 
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regular students and ten special | 


work as organ instructor, and 
her department has become so 
popular that nearly all the stu- 
dents are taking lessons on the 
organ. We feel that to acquire 


the ability to play the organ, ° 


aud the study of vocal music, are 
two very important parts of the 
training of Christian workers. 
During the spring term Mrs. W. 
R. Stewart gave a course in Job 
which was attended by several 
outside of the school. This 


autumn Miss Esther Butler has 


taken charge of the course in Mi- 
nor Prophets. This term we have 
also been especially favored by 
Miss Nash of Los Angeles giving 
a course in physical culture. Eng- 
lish is taught to those who have 
studied English, but we have no 
class in beginning English. The 
students have continued to take 
their Homiletics and one class in 
Church History at the Seminary. 

As our school is_ centrally 
located we were privileged to 
have the Bible classes which 
were held in preparation for the 
Eddy campaign here. On each 
Tuesday and Friday for nearly 
two months, over sixty of the 
best teachers, students, and 
Bible-women from the various 
denominations of the city met for 
Bible study under the leadership 
of Mrs. Stewart and Miss Shaw. 
These classes were not a part of 
our regular school work, but it 
atcomplished one of the objects 
for which this school was opened, 
namely, an increased interest in 
Bible study. The Institute held 
before the Eddy meetings and 
the meetings themselves as well 
as the follow-up work have been 
of benefit to the students. 


Our present enrollment ‘is 


fourteen, thirteen regular stt- 
dents and one special student. 
The total enrollment since the 
last report was submitted has 
been twenty-seven, seventeen 


(March 


students. The personnel of the 
student body is unique; some 
are girls from high school, 
some have been teachers, others 
are more elderly, have a good 
Chinese education, have been 
Bible-women, and have come for 
more training... Shantung, Fu- 
kien, Hunan, Kiangsu, Anhwei, 
Chekiang, and Kiangsi have all 
sent us students, while Evangel- 


ical, Anglican, Calvinist, and. 


Arminian are all ‘‘ one in Christ 
Jesus.’’ The value to the church 
in China of having leaders in 
Christian work among women 
from various denominations and 
provinces, bound together in 
bonds of friendship, prayer, and 
co-operation, cannot be esti- 
mated. 


The chapel exercises are times 


of blessing. On Tuesday morn- 
ings different city pastors lead 
the service, and they bring to 
us messages full of inspiration. 
On Thursday mornings at the 
Report and Prayer Hour we 
have the students report their 
outside work and special objects 
for prayer are presented. his 
is one of the most helpful hours 
of the whole week. 

This week Miss Ruth Paxson 
has been with us two days and 


each day has given two addresses | 
on The Spiritual Equipment 


of the Spiritual Worker.” Her 
ringing messages on ‘‘ Heart 


Purity,’’ ‘‘ Love,’’ and the ‘‘In- | 


filling of the Holy Spirit’’ have 
been of great blessing to the 
students. 

All of the-students have re- 
gular work in the churches on 
Sunday. Some of them have 


two Sunday School classes each 


Sunday. Miss Li with one of 
the pupils goes to the jail to visit 
the women prisoners. The Sun- 
day School here has been kept 
up with interest, and as a result 
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of this work one student has 
entered Miss Peters’ school, 
while others are wanting to enter 
some church. Some of the stu- 
dents have outside work one or 
two afternoons in the week. In 
June we had our first Commence- 
ment, and a class of three was 
graduated. Miss King of Yang- 
chow gave wus an_ inspiring 
address on ‘‘ Serving Our Gener- 
ation,’’ and the entire program 
gave evidence of thorough work 
- dane by the students. 

In the afternoon of Com- 
mencement Day the contest was 
held for the prizes offered by 
Mrs. W. R. Stewart to the best 
readers. Three prizes were pre- 
sented, the first to Mrs. Tsu, the 
second to Mrs. Tai, and the 
third to Miss Shen, and the 
effort made to gain a prize has 
made a marked improvement in 
the reading of all the students. 

With the exception of the 
time when we were preparing 
for the Eddy Campaign, a Nor- 
mal Sunday School class has 
been held on Monday afternoons, 
which has been attended by 
some of the teachers of the city. 
We very much want that the 
Sunday School Department of 
the school shall be strengthened. 
Such a department will be of 


great value to the city Sunday 


Schools, and invaluable to our 
students when they go out to 
work in other stations. We also 
hope to be able to open a 


mission study class so that the 
pupils may have a world-wide 


- view of the extension of Christ’s 


Kingdom. 


To accomplish what we believe | 


this school should do for those 
who are sent to us for a two 
years’ course, we must have a 
stronger faculty. We cannot 
have a strong school without a 
strong faculty. And, again, we 


would ask for a permanent build- 


ing for the school, We can add 
only a few more pupils in this 
present building, and while it 
has been just what we have 


needed these two years, yet we 


feel that we must soon have a 
home for the school. A Chinese 
pastor said to me a few weeks 
ago, ‘* Five years ago some of 


us covenanted together to pray 


for an advanced Bible school for 
women, and we feel that this 
school is an answer to our 
prayers. 

The beginning has been small, 
but we believe that this school 
is to answer a definite need in 
China. It is a sacred trust 
which has been put into our 
hands. Shall we not with a 
large faith make plans for the 
coming year, believing that this 
school is one of God’s appointed 
agencies for helping fulfill the 
prophecy, ‘‘ For the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the 


sea’’ ? | 
C. SHAw. 
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Ar Sianfu, sr 3rd, 1914, to 
Dr. and Mrs. G. A. CHARTER, E. B. 
M., a son (Harold Rennison). 

AT Lanchowfu, January 4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, H. A. WeLLer,C. I, M., 
a daughter (Lilian Geraldine), still- 
born 


AT Hongkong, January 13th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. MCPHERSON, Y. M. 
C. A., a daughter (Katherine Ethel). 

Ar Chenchow, January 14th, to Rev. 
and Mrs, P. H. DOWLING, A. P. M., 


a daughter (Louise). 
AT am January 15th, to Rev. 
and Mrs R, JOHNSON, M.E. M., 


ason (James Bashford). 
AT Paotingfu, January 20th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. R. W. CLACK, Y. M. - 


a daughter (Constance Elizabeth). 
At Tungchow, January 23rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Howarp S. GAtt, A. B. 
C. F. M., a son (Wendell West). 
Ar ¥encheng, January 23rd, to Dr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Hewett, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Elizabeth Gertrude). 
At Kashing, February 3rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. W. Marcu, A. P. M., 
Hangchow, a son (Paul Herriott). 
Ar Huchow, February 8th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. JAMES V. LATIMER, A. B. M., 
a daughter (Janet Havens). 


At San Yuan, February 8th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. J. WATSON, E. B. M., a 
son (James Wreford). 

At Nanking, February 14th, to Dr, 
and Mrs. W. W. PETER, Y. M. C. Ay, 
a son (Hollis William). 

At Kingman, February 1sth, to Rev. 
and Mrs. eu S. JOHNSON, S. A. 
son (Winston 
Allen). 


AT Kiehsiu, January 7th, Mr. R. T. 

- W. GOoRNITZEA to Miss J. J. OVER- 
SETH, both of the C. I. M. 

AT Paoning, January 15th, Mr. P. A. 


Bruce, to Miss J. I. CassELs, both 


of the C, I. M. 

AT Sianfy, January 21st, Mr. H. 
SWENSON to Miss K. Mott, both 
of the C. I. M. 

AT Kaifeng, February 6th, Dr. G. E. 
KING to Miss C. SHAw, both of the 
Cc. I. M. 

At Hankow, February 16th, Mr. H. 
L. BOURNE to Miss M. H. GorRDoN, 
both of the C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, February 22nd, Rev. 


ROBERT STEWART MCHarpy, E. 


B. M., to Miss Mary WILSON of 
Carlisle. 


| DEATHS. 

At Chengtu, January 3rd, Mancanar 
VINCENT, beloved wife of Dr. H, . 
W. Irwin, M. E. M. 

At Soochow, January 31st, MAR- 
GARET LANNING, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs, O. C. CRAWFORD, A. P. 
M., aged nine se and three 
months, from typhoid-malaria. 

AT Peking, February 19th, Mr. J. N. 
EDENBLOM, C. I. M., from typhus 
and typhoid fever. 

ARRIVALS. 
January 21st, Rev. and Mrs, W. W. 

Grsson, E W. M. 

January 31st, Rev. C. H. PARSONS 

and Mr. F. S. BARLING, both C. I. M. 
February 3rd, Miss RAWLINGS, 

A. B. M. U.; Mr. and Mrs. Carson 

and child, Misses IL. Frazry, P. 

SEIDELMANN, M. THOMAS and L. C. 

BRANSCOMB, and Rev. CHARLES 

SHARLEA, all M. HE. M.; Mr. and 

Mrs. PLoppeR, F. C. M.; Rev. and 

Mrs. F. J. Lkk and child, A.C. M., Mr. 

and Mrs. E. E. STROTHER, U.S.C. E. 
February roth, Mr. and Mrs. R. 

HUNTLEY DavIDson, F. F. M. A., 

and Dr. and Mrs. REEps, C. P. M., 

and Dr. STRUTHERS and wife, C. P. M. 
February 12th, Mr. F. M. MOHLER, 


Y. M. 

February 18th, Mr. and Mrs. Raw- 
LINSON, F. F. M. A., and Misses WIL- 
Lis and WADDINGTON, both E. B. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

January 22nd, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. 
HUTCHESON and three children, S. 
P. M., and Rev. C. F. McRax, A. C, 
all for U.S. A. 

January 25th, Rev. and Mrs, E. W. 
Sawpon, and Miss A. S. MARRS, all 
F. F. M. A.; Rev. and Mrs. W. Row- 
LEY and daughter, E. W. M., and Miss 

anuary 29t ev. 
S. P. M., and ‘Miss € 
A.C. 


R. GRAHAM, 
FULLERTON, 


February 3rd, Rev. and Mrs. 
GEORGE B. NEUMANN, MASTER 
WILBUR IRWIN and Misses GE£ERT- 
RUDE TYLER, and LuRA HEFTY, 
all M. E. M.,’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
McCarRTHY, A. M. 

February 8th, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
EVANS and two children, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. W. THomasson, Misses O. C. 
Lucas and M. E. WaTsRS, all C. I. 
M., Mr. H. S. Bruron, A.C. M., Mr. 
and Mrs, THomas, C. M. S., and Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. CLaxTron, L. M. S. 

February 21st, Miss T. L. PAINE, 
A. C. M., and. Mr, and Mrs. A. V. 
GRAY, A. P. M. 
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